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Art. L—COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE PAPAL STATES. 
ROME. 


Rome is, to the Papal states, what Paris is to France—the centre of 
attraction and interest. It is a sort of “Mecca and Palestine of the 
mind.” It is filled with art, and hallowed by all that is great and thrilling 
in human history. ‘The shadows of the mighty centuries fall over it, in 
which move and speak her Caesars and Ciceros, Rienzi, and Gracchi. 
Amid her ruins and relics, men have forgot that Rome, like every other 
city, must have her merchants and manufactories; without which, her 
very ruins would soon disappear, under ruins of a more recent date. The 
day when nations can live by conquest, is gone by forever; and even 
Rome, whose only commercial agents once were her haughty legions, and 
whose system of barter was sword and slaughter, for captives and plun- 
der, is now compelled to wheel feebly into the ranks of other nations, and 
live, scantily though it may be, on their more peaceful means of subsist- 
ence. The wandering enthusiast, and dreaming artist, never think of 
these practical matters; and even the rich New York merchant, who, in 
the successful prosecution of his business, has acquired the wealth which 
enables him to loiter amid these great associations, never takes the trou- 
ble to inquire whether the imperial city, with its dependent states, has any 
of that commerce and trade to which he owes his elevation. We do not 
speak of them as objects of national interest, or, indeed, of peculiarly 
great importance ; but as objects of curiosity. To us it was a pleasant 
relief to turn from the associations and memories of the “empire of the 
world,” under which the overtasked spirit had become wearied, to these 
lighter and more practical matters. As we ran over the present reports 
of Rome, and contrasted them with those which a Marius, or Pompey, 
and Sylla, and Cesar, were accustomed to bring home, we could not but 
smile at the change the centuries had wrought. 

The Papal states are not so interesting, in their commercial aspect, as 
many other states of Italy. They possess not so fine a port as Leghorn, 
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or Genoa, or Naples; while, over those she does have, she throws severer 
restrictions. The Papal states, or those over which the pope reigns as a 
temporal monarch, are extremely limited; being bounded by the Lom. 
bardy-Venetian kingdom on the north, by the Adriatic on the east, by Na. 
ples on the southeast, and on the west and northwest by the Mediterra. 
nean, and the kingdoms of ‘Tuscany and Modena. ‘The territory embraced 
in this is only 18,117 Roman square miles, with a population of 2,732,736, 
or about the same as New York state. But what is still more surprising, 
in this old country, so overcrowded with paupers and beggars, only one- 
third of this fruitful territory is cultivated. ‘These states are traversed by 
several fine rivers, but the Tiber is the only one navigable. ‘The Tronto 
and Metauro, emptying into the Adriatic, serve only for the light fishing. 
craft of the gulf, and Ancona and Civita Vecchia are the only two ports 
of importance on the coast. ‘Terracina and Porto d’Anzo were anciently 
among her chief ports ; but the immense deposits of sand made in them, du- 
ring the lapse of centuries, have entirely blocked them up to larger vessels. 
These states are divided into twenty provinces, one of which embraces 
Rome, Tivoli, and Subiaco. The other nineteen are divided into six 
legations, and thirteen delegations; the only difference in which is, the 
former are governed by cardinals, and the latter by monsignori, or prelates. 
The government is an unlimited, elective hierarchy, with the pope for its 
head; but, not to enter on details, it is selfish and despotic in its charac- 
ter, and restrictive in all its acts. However kind the feelings of the pope 
may be toward his subjects, a broad and liberal policy can never charac- 
terize his government, under its present form. The effect of this is to 
deaden every enterprise, and render even the great resources of the coun- 
try almost entirely useless. ‘The Papal states possess resources, on the 
proper use and development of which they must eventually stand or fall. 
Not a thousand ruined forums, and seven times seven hills, loaded with 
ruins, can save them, or Italy, without the cultivation of a more commer- 
cial spirit. ‘The age of art and conquest have both gone by; and the 
practical age—the age of spinning-jennies and steamboats—has come. 
Rome must take down 8. P. Q. R. (Senate and People of Rome) from her 
buildings, and put in their places sign-boards, with those other more sig- 
nificant words—* Cotton-mill,” “Iron manufactory,” “ American store- 
house,” &c., &c. These states, with proper encouragement to industry, 
could be made to yield a larger revenue than now, with half the oppres- 
sive taxation. The present revenue is about $10,000,000. The mere 
expense of collecting this is $230,000, while about $300,000 goes to pay 
the interest of the public debt. 

These resources of which we have spoken are seldom noticed by the 
traveller. He hurries from one great city to another, with his open guide- 
book in his hand, which points out every ruin and fragment of the past, 
but says never a word of the advantages furnished to agriculture or trade. 
Indeed, he can hardly be blamed for it ; for here he first sets foot on classic 
Italy, and every step is hallowed by great associations. He is amid the 
familiar scenes of the greatest philosophers, poets, and statesmen of the 
world. Nor is this all. On this ground, when Rome had fallen under 
her corruptions and factions, and her soaring eagle lay soiled and helpless 
in the dust, arose the republics of the middle ages. It was here that, after 
the greatest empire of the world had fallen, arose, perhaps, a still nobler 
fabric—a system of constitutional freedom—under which the human mind 
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developed itself with a rapidity and grandeur that Rome, in the plenitude 
of her power, had never equalled. Here, civilization received its earliest, 
strongest impulses. But, like the traveller, I am forgetting my object in 
these early, interesting remembrances. 

To return—there are few countries, either in Europe or on this side of 
the Atlantic, possessing more natural advantages than this portion of Italy ; 
but these are not only unappreciated by foreigners, but by the Italians 
themselves. Entirely shut out from England and America—indeed, from 
all the wide-awake world—they are ignorant of what they might do with 
their beautiful country. Old as these states are, they contain immense 
forests almost entirely neglected. Wines—excellent wines—that run 
like water from their fountains, are drank almost entirely within their own 
limits. No effort is given to make them a lucrative article of commerce 
beyond the frontier. ‘The motion of the vessel, on a long sea-voyage, 
causes them to ferment and spoil ; but, in my opinion, a little study, and some 
few experiments, would remedy this difficulty, and the wines of Italy be- 
come not only a lucrative article of commerce, but an object of speculation, 
There is also much mineral wealth here, which is but half explored ; and 
even those mines which are known are so feebly worked, that they furnish 
no index to their real value. Manufactures are a little on the gain, but 
the material they furnish is for home consumption ; which, after all, is not 
half supplied. It seems never to have entered into the heads of Italians 
to compete with foreign nations, and produce for foreign markets. The 
great fault of the Italian capitalist is narrowness of views. He gains by 
cents and half cents. He never forms extensive plans. He moves as if 
made to move in the narrow sphere he commenced in, and absolutely 
rejects the offers circumstances make him. Genoa is not so culpable, in 
this respect, as the middle and southern states of Italy. ‘To one accus- 
tomed to the reports of our manufacturing states, the following list will 
present a sorry picture. It is as perfect as can be obtained :— 


Woollen cloths, to the amount Of.............ccccecsssscsesecccssevcsesesseres 300,000 scudi.* 
BT NY I so 00 5 vas. 65s sexe nv biuede weviadedsaseaiuns edapebpbed Nene 200,000 * 
Pas Oh Tae MINN ais pn isin ike dice skeen es ctv aids 250,000 « 


Besides, there are other articles, for domestic use. Silks, damasks, and 
velvets, are manufactured at Rome, Bologna, and other places ; and at Fos- 
sombrone, the Duke de Leuchtenberg has erected a steam manufactory. 
Ribbons and silk stockings are made at Bologna, Forli, Fano, and Pesaro. 
The manufacture of cotton has progressed slowly. The principal mill, if 
I may use the term, is in the semicircular Theatridium of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. It is odd that these magnificent baths, founded in 302, by Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, should be used for fabricating cotton, in 1843. On 
this noble structure, forty thousand Christians were once employed ; and 
they have built, it seems, a cofton-mill. Hemp and flax are manufactured 
with greater success than cotton; and the ropes and cordage made in the 
asylums, public schools, and ropewalks, are of excellent quality, and are 
exported to the Archipelago. The largest ropewalk I have ever seen, is 
in the old Roman rorum. Excellent paper is manufactured in the states, 
to the amount of tgree millions six hundred thousand pounds. The best 
manufactory is at Fabriano, and has been founded ever since the year 
1564. Large quantities are exported to the Levant, and some even to 





* A scudi is equal to the American dollar. 
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the Brazils. The silk veils and crape of Bologna, once celebrated over 
Europe, are still sent to France. 

The carpets of Pergola, once as much admired and sought after, in the 
Lombardy. Venetian kingdom, as the English pattern, have lately declined. 
Other things, to an insignificant amount, are manufactured ; but it is plain, 
from the above statement, that the manufactures of the Papal dominions 
are in a most sickly and inefficient state. Yet, feeble and lifeless as the 
Papal states are, in all the active business that constitutes the greatness 
and wealth of modern nations, they still have their exports; and a most 
curious list they furnish, for one of the oldest and richest portions of the 
earth. But here I would remark that it is impossible-to give the amount 
of each article of commerce to or from most of the Italian ports, as the 
reports of the custom-houses are kept secret with the government, and 
other nations do not keep the reports from each one distinct, but mix them 
all up, under the head of Italy. The Papal states are worse than all 
others, in this respect ; so that even M’Culloch, who has gone more thor- 
oughly into these subjects than any other man, is entirely silent on this 
portion of Italy. He is indefinite on Naples and other ports, but says not 
a word of a single port of the Papal states. 

We think the following is as full a statement ascan be obtained. The 
principal exports are oil from the southern provinces, and corn from Ro- 
magna, and hemp and anniseed ; but the numerical amount of these I am 
unable to give. 


There is exported, also, Woad, to the annual amount of.................. 14,000 Ibs. 
- ” 1 aii a EN BA 6 i SRR 300,000 
" “ Cork bark, from Civita Vecchia to England,... 550,000 “ 
“ a we eae 3,000,000 “ 


It is a ludicrous fact, that some of the heaviest exports from His Holi- 
ness’ dominions should correspond so well with the character of the beg- 
gared population; but when one has seen the uncleanliness and filth of 
the lower classes, he does not wonder that the rags that cover them should 
sell so well for manure. But, really, how these three millions of pounds 
of rags are managed when they reach other ports, is quite a mystery. to 
me—with what sort of instruments they handle them ; I was going to say. 
with what sort of weapons of defence they dare to disturb them! There 
are, besides, other exports, the exact amount of which cannot be ascer- 
tained. In Viterbo, are vitriol-works, yielding annually one hundred 
thousand pounds, one-half of which is exported. In Pesaro and Rimini, 
are sulphur-mines, yielding four millions of pounds, a large proportion of 
which is exported. The salt-works of Cervia Commachio and Corneto 
yield annually seventy-six millions of pounds. Wool, and wrought silk, 
are exported in large quantities to France and England. A vast number 
of oxen, also, are sent into Tuscany. Potash is another article of export. 
Alum is found at Tolfa, but the introduction of artificial alum has lessened 
the trade. Besides, the works belong to government, which drives noth- 
ing energetically, unless it be its religious affairs. Such is the meagre 
account Rome, once the mistress of the world, gives of herself. While 
she has sunk under her conquests, America is rising, with her ancient 
rapidity and glory, among the nations. But how diffrent the systems of 
the two nations! The eagle has been the chosen symbol of both; but, 





* The tobacco of Italy is of a very inferior quality, and scarcely deserves the name. 
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in the one, it led only armies, and roared amid the smoke and storm of 
battle. In the other, it waves at the mast-head of peaceful vessels, gird- 
ing the world with their commerce. Her Caesars were of the battle-field ; 
ours are of the plough and counting-house. 

To the other causes I have already mentioned, tending to injure com- 
merce and manufactures in the Papal states, should be added the low state 
of agriculture. A highly cultivated land is necessary to the permanent 
prosperity of any nation. Even England, isolated and sea-girt as she is, 
would never have extended her commerce so far, had not her land been 
highiy cultivated. ‘There is a strong and necessary connection between 
the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests of a country. 
The United States begin to discover their error in this matter, and see 
that their traders have been too many, and the tillers of the land too few. 
In an overpopulated country, agriculture can flourish, to a certain extent, 
alone ; but not so with the two other sources of wealth. Without manu- 
factures, and the produce of the land, to exchange for the commodities of 
other nations, commerce soon dies; and the growth of large cities and 
districts, which manufactures and trade create, make a continual demand 
on the soil of the country to sustain them. ‘They are connected, also, in 
other ways, not so palpable at first sight, but which we cannot now stop 
to discuss. ‘This is practically illustrated in the Papal states. ‘Their ag- 
ricultural system is the same with Tuscany, (if we except, perhaps, the 
Roman Campagna, as the tract around the city is called,) and yet Tuscany 
isa garden, while the Papal states are a half desert. Now, what can 
create this difference? We can see nothing, except the free port of Leg- 
horn, and the liberal policy connected with trade. ‘The active industry 
which has given to Tuscany its beauty and fruitfulness, is wanting here ; 
but active industry is never wanting where it is sufficiently rewarded. 
Men will work, if paid for it. Governments may shove the guilt of beg- 
gary, and starvation of the people, from their doors, as much as they like ; 
the experience and good sense of the world will still place it there. 

The Mezzaria system, or the letting the farm upon shares, is the old 
and universal custom, both in the Papal states and Tuscany. The land- 
lord furnishes the necessary capital, the tenant all the agricultural imple- 
ments and labor. The seed is paid for jointly, and then the entire gross 
produce is divided equally. ‘This partnership of the landlord and tenant 
works well in Tuscany, but destructively in the dominions of the Church, 
This system seems, at first sight, very fair, especially as all the expense 
of ditching, draining, clearing, &c., falls on the landlord. In Tuscany, 
it is found profitable, notwithstanding many evils; and its ruinous action 
in the Papal states shows there is something wrong besides the Mezzaria 
system. Industry is not properly encouraged, while the improved imple- 
ments of agriculture that would make it cheaper, cannot be introduced, 
from the heavy duties laid on them by government. ‘The plough, for in- 
stance, is merely a round pointed piece of wood, sometimes shod with 
iron, that passes like a stick through the ground, and does not turn a large 
beautiful furrow like our modern plough. On this half-and-half system, 
it is found by inquiry, that the tenant is always in debt to the landlord. 
It is a singular fact, also, that farms, let on the Mezzaria system, yield only 
24 per cent, while those given on long leases, yield 3 per cent. As an- 
other proof that industry is not properly rewarded, grazing is found more 
profitable than planting, on these immense plains, that can be tilled as 
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easily as the Mohawk flats. ‘The mode of managing rich arable lands 
around the eternal city, would be considered rather odd in the new world. 
I am not now speaking of the system of small farms with poor landlords 
and poorer tenants, but of the mode of farming the large districts. The 
tract of land called the Maremma district, embracing the territory that 
lies on the sea between Tuscany and Naples, the low land around Fer. 
rara and Ravenna, and the Campagna around Rome itself, called by ag. 
riculturists the “ Agro Romano,” are all divided into immense farms, own. 
ed of course by a few wealthy men. ‘Thus the whole Maremma district 
is owned by only one hundred and fifty farmers. So also in the Agro 
Romano, embracing 550,000 acres, exists the same impolitic division, 
One of the farms, called the “ Campo Marto,” contains 20,000 acres, oth. 
ers 3,000, while there are none below 1,000. ‘This whole territory is 
owned by forty-two or three landlords, called “ Mercanti di Campagna,” 
(merchants of the country.) They constitute a privileged corporation, 
under the protection of government. Each merchant rents several farms, 
paying tax only for that portion under cultivation. ‘These Mercanti are, 
of course, extremely wealthy. ‘They never reside on their farms, but 
build for themselves palaces in Rome, where they live in unbounded luxu- 
.« Their counting-houses and clerks are also all in the city. The 
“ fattore,” as he is called in Italian, or steward, resides with a few herds- 
men in the solitary Casale—the only occupants of the immense plain. It 
requires a capital of $100,000 to manage one of the largest of these 
farms, and the smallest require $10,000. The rent of the Campo Marto 
alone is $25,000 a year. The Mezzaria system, as I remarked, prevails al- 
most universally, although, in some parts, leases or fixed rents are common. 
This is where the large farms are let to individuals, who immediately sub. 
divide them into smaller ones, and rent them to men of smaller capital. 
These immense half barren tracts are as lonely looking as our western 
prairies ; nay, more so, for the dilapidated form of some old ruin rising on 
the view, tells you that it was not always so—that once, glorious struc- 
tures adorned that plain, and the hum of a busy population was heard on 
its surface. I have seldom seen a more lonely spectacle than the rude 
mud huts, shaped like a bee-hive, of the herdsmen, standing here and 
there on the unfenced plain, while the steward, alone or with keepers dress. 
ed in their shaggy sheep skin coat, with pike in hand, were galloping amid 
the herds on their half wild horses. ‘They look more like Arabs than 
peaceful farmers. This system of grazing is practised only in the winter, 
when on the Campagna alone are collected more than half a million 
sheep, and three or four hundred thousand of the large grey Roman oxen. 
In the summer, these plains become too hot and unhealthy for the herds, 
and they are driven off to the mountains, to graze on the green pastures 
of the Sabian hills and the high grounds around the city, where they feed 
in safety till the season of malaria is past. But the horses on which the 
herdsmen ride, are turned loose among the morasses, to take care of 
themselves. ‘They feed with perfect impunity on the unhealthiest tracts. 
I have seen them almost to their backs in swamps, feeding with the half 
wild buffaloes and swine, that are equally impervious to the climate. In 
this savage state they run about till autumn, when they are again caught, 
rode over the Campagna, fit companions for their wild looking riders. 
The crops are raised during summer, when the herds are among the hills, 
and the harvest is gathered in by the mountaineers, who dwell on the 
Volscian hills and the more elevated land towards the frontier of Naples. 
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At this time the heat is intense, and would make even the slave of a cotton 
plantation wince. The poor peasantry, who have been accustomed from 
their infancy to the fresh mountain breezes and clear running streams of 
their native home, lured by the prospect of gaining a few pauls to sup- 
port their families during the approaching winter, descend into the plains, 
to gather in the harvest. Then the slaughter commences, and does not 
end till harvest is over, and often not even then. ‘The malaria seizes the 
hardy mountaineer as its lawful prey, and hurries him with fearful rapidi- 
ty into the grave. Unaccustomed to the scorching sun that beats on 
these plains, he finds himself at night exhausted and feeble. Inured to 
toil, and delving among his native hills from morning till night, he won- 
ders at his weariness. Without a hut to shelter him, he flings his com- 
plaining limbs on the damp earth, as he has often flung them on the 
mountain side, expecting the morning will find him fresh and vigorous as 
ever. But ere slumber has wrapped his weary form, the pestilential va- 
pors begin to steam up from the noxious earth, and noiselessly embrace 
their unconscious victim. Inthe morning, he who has felt all his life long 
his blood leap in his veins like his native torrents, now feels it creeping 
heavy and hot through his depressed system. Ignorant of his danger, or 
the cause of his ills, he renews his task, and again staggers on under a 
burning sun, and lies down again to sleep on the moist earth, in the em- 
brace of his foe. The next day the poor fellow toils with hotter brain and 
a wilder pulse, and flings himself at night on the cool earth, from which 
he will never rise again to his task. Thus, while the scanty harvest of 
grain is gathered in, the malaria has been reaping its richer harvest of 
men, Not scores and fifties, but hyndreds are thus left every summer on 
the Roman Campagna, while the wives and children they hoped to feed 
by their industry, look in vain from their mountain homes for their com- 
ing, and turn to meet the winter with blasted hopes. Oh, what haggard 
faces, miserable forms, have I seen peep out from the low mud huts on 
the outskirts of this desolate region. Many that have dragged out the 
harvest season, come to the frontier, hoping to recover ; but the seeds of 
death are too deeply implanted, and they slowly waste away. In the 
more cultivated parts, grass and grain are grown alternately on the same 
land; but here on the Campagna, they raise only one crop of grain in 
four years ; the intermediate time it is left for grazing. a 

In closing up this article, | cannot but notice the contrast this country pre- 
sents to its former greatness, and to my own beloved land. When the Ce- 
sars owned these palace and temple-covered plains, and their haughty le- 
gions thundered over them—who would have believed that the time would 
ever come when nought but a few solitary herdsmen would gallop across 
them; or, stranger still, that a then unbroken forest, beyond the unknown 
ocean, would be a fruitful field, and its crowded population look with pity on 
Roman desolation. The mightiest empire the world ever saw, and an un- 
trod forest, stood on the same earth together. The mighty empire has 
become a desolate province, while the wilderness has become greater 
than an empire. Rome, the mistress of the world, rules now a territory 
less than the state of New York. The eagle that soared over the impe- 
rial city, has left it and her battling armies, and now sails with our com- 
merce. Men flock to her to see fading glory—to our shores to behold 
rising glory. Not merely the “schoolmaster,” but the merchant “ is 
abroad,” laying his hand on objects and places the poet and scholar have 
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long considered holy. Institutions and structures honored by time and 
great names, are no longer sacred to him. ‘The scholar may complain, 
and the enthusiast weep—it matters not. The spirit and the power are 
abroad, and there is no resisting either. The old Roman Forum is turned 
into a rope-walk, to make ropes and cordage for commerce, and the 
Theatridium of the Baths of Diocletian, is converted into a cotton-mill, 
We should not wonder to see yet over the Coliseum, in large capitals, 
“ American Storehouse,” and on Adrian’s Tomb, that stands by the Tiber, 
“Storage and Forwarding House.” Rome will have other “ Mercanti” 
besides “ Mercanti di Campagna,” and the sound of enginery and the 
noise of commerce be heard in the palace of the Cesars. Hi. 





Art. IL—COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF MEXICO.* 
TERRITORY.—POPULATION AND DEPARTMENTS, 


Accorpr1né to the best authorities, the territory of the Mexican repub. 
lic contains an area of 1,650,000 square miles, and the United States of 
America 2,300,000. If we allow, as is calculated, that the square mile 
will maintain, under ordinary careful cultivation, a population of 200 per. 
sons, we shall have the sum of 330,000,000 for the total ultimate capa. 
bility of the Mexican soil, and 460,000,000 for thé United States,—or, 
130,000,000 less in Mexico than in our Union. 

It may be well for us to continue this comparative statement somewhat 
further. In the year— 


1753, our pop. was estimated at 1,051,000 | 1820, our pop. was estimated at 9,638,131 


790, * 3,929,827 | 1830, - - 12,854,880 
1800, ” * 5,395,925 | 1840, " " 17,069,453 
1810, * * 7,239,814 


In 1793, according to the report made to the king of Spain by Conde 
de Revellagigedo, the population of New Spain, exclusive of the Intend- 
encies of Vera Cruz and Guadalaxara, was as follows :— 


SRE AE Ae ARRAS Nios FA 2,319,741 
NIN acs vact5isbecouKinasacanss de esa sak soe T ances onbanancanc secs 7,904 
ee DIN oii oak Bi aise RAR AS 677,458 
SE Nios isis adi eth lnc atin tdbiiiins 1,478,426 
4,483,529 

To which add the population of Vera Cruz and Guadalaxara, 
according to the estimate of 1803,.......................000. : 786,500 
Total population in 1793,............0000esceeseteere ones ° 5,270,029 


The Baron Humboldt estimates it to have been, in the year 1803, 
5,837,100 ; and Mr. Poinsett, in 1824, (from the best data of the period,) 
6,500,000. 

In 1830, Mr. Burkhardt, an accurate German traveller, rates the seve- 
ral classes of Mexicans thus :— 





EE Ra cali gil oes 4,500,000 | Mestizos, and other castes,..... 2,490,000 
ARH IE OemES ae 1,000,000 
PIR sendin sndinvbitinnieiare 6,000 DO iiss he sistas sciscducdd 7 806,000 





* Mexico as it Was and as it Is. By Branrz Maver, Secretary of the United States 
Legation to that country in 1841 and 1842. New York: J. Winchester. 1844. 
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Another estimate, in 1839, reduces the sum to 7,065,000, and gives 
eight inhabitants to the square mile; but the most complete, and, probably, 
the most accurate of the recent calculations, is the one which was made 
by the government itself, (without special enumeration,) and served as a 
basis for the call of a Congress to form a new constitution, under the plan 
of Tacubaya in 1842 :— 


Departments. Population. | Departments. Population. 
PRR R cdc cnteceesesscccsvesveccce 1,989,500 | Chiapas, «2... crcrcccercsessseccoress 141,206 
PEN OIE EOE 4 tO ee Ls co kcddes “sgateudaches 124,000 
CORT he a a 661,902 | Queretazo,...........cec0e0e025-. 120,560 
Wier cethcascssssveciscees 580,948 | Nuevo Leon,..............c0000. 101,108 
Gunnajuato,......0...eeerceveres - 512,606 | Tamaulipas,.................00000 100,068 
CB i ivcdesdiis woh vevekssccseses SOORTS 1 Cophuilayi..ssisiccsescccccccsccase 75,340 
oi os sss siren seins 9 5048 . 497,906 | Aguas Calientes,................. 69,698 
San Luis Potosi,................. DURA PROUNOO goon ccccsssescvesscccacvcee 63,580 
cas cians parsicvaresegs.  MEDGEEO | EUUOVO MIORICOie ics ccdecsecsescscee 57,026 
Wa ik iiass caves. odie. de 254,380 | Californias,..................ccccoes 33,439 
DUPORZOy.. <i. oicsesscersecrsceeeses 162,618 sediinaideaiaces 
CHIRMRINR y diacivocinn dedecsces ss ‘ 147,600 OR Th LI 5 ivevin canst 7,015,509 
Sinaloa,.........+. ig cdvsascaveuks 147,000 





Since the year 1830, the population of the republic has been dread. 
fully ravaged by smallpox, measles and cholera. In the capital alone, it 
is estimated that about 5,000 died of the first named of these diseases, 
2,000 of the second, and from 15,000 to 20,000 of the third. The mor- 
tality must have been in a corresponding*ratio throughout the territory. 

I am, however, by no means satisfied that the estimates of both Poin. 
sett and Burkhardt are not too high; yet, assuming the statements of 1842 
and of 1793 to be nearly accurate, we find in forty-nine years an increase 
of only 1,774,111 in the entire population. Again, if we assume the 
population to have been 6,000,000 in 1824, (the year, in fact, of the es- 
tablishment of the republic,) we find that, in the course of eighteen years 
of liberty and independence, the increase has not been greater than 
1,044,140. 

In the United States of America, with only 650,000 more of square 
miles of territory now, and not so large a space at the achievement of our 
independence, the increase of our population during the first twenty years 
of freedom cannot have been less than two millions and a half; while, in 
the course of the last thirty years, it has averaged an increase of rather 
more than 33 per cent every ten. 

The several castes and classes of Mexicans may be rated in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

is oan 3 nae cs dR uigitdl oases wanbdbie NR? Gages o4éssneeuees ‘ 4,090,000 
Nic aigick a cans ne Wind Yo <wus > va ovedd ndcabidn Bbews 005s eashaeneeeee 1,000,000 


IN di cia: ct ansicasiebiies tddar ons sks cans spam is Cveseunanaiaiann 6,000 
All other castes, such as zambos, mestizos,gmulattoes, &c.,. 2,009,509 


eee ceesiseebonn . 7,015,509 


negroes amount to 4,006,000. 
and the whites, and all other castes, to 54009,509. A very respectable 
cable for the extent and accu- 









estimate, but about 20 per cent. 
If we take this computation to be corrict, ag I believe from my own ob- 
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servation it is, and using the estimate of the decree of 1842 for the basis 
of the population, we shall have :— 


Of Indians and negroes who can read,..............ceeeeseerseees 80,120 
Whites and all others,...........sccccccsccccsssescossassescecccens 607,628 


Total able to read and write out of a population of 7,000,000, . 687,748 


This would appear to be a startling fact in a republic the basis of 
whose safety is the capacity of the people for an intellectual self-govern. 
ment. Let us, however, carry this calculation a little farther. If we 
suppose that out of the 1,000,000 of whites, 500,000, or the half only, are 
males, and of that 500,000, but 20 per cent, or but 100,000 can read and 
write, we will no longer be surprised that a population of more than 
7,000,000 has been hitherto controlled by a handful of men; or that, with 
the small means of improvement afforded to the few who can read, the 
selfish natures of the superior classes, who wield the physical and intel- 
lectual forces of the nation, have forced the masses to become little more 
than the slaves of those whose wit gives them the talent of control. 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF MEXICO. 


The commerce of Mexico has been sensibly diminishing for the last 
ten years. This is attributable to the continual revolutionary disturb. 
ances of the country, the decrease of the wealth of the people, and the 
pecuniary embarrassments to Which most of the inhabitants have been 
subjected, by the non-payment of government Joans and unfortunate in. 
vestments. 

In 1832 and 1833, the products of the custom-house amounted to about 
$12,000,000 per annum. In 1839, on account of the French blockade, 
they fell to near $3,000,000 ; in 1840, they rose again to $7,000,000 ; 
and, in the following year, fell to little more than $5,000,000, which sum 
may be divided among the different ports, as follows :— 


We CI i ei ens cin inase $3,329,802 | Monterey,...........0000.se+000 $96,853 
Pa tisi cis scosensensdevare 883,039 | Acapulco, .............c.0seesss- 17,182 
pn See eae eee 312 A403 | Ban Blas,............0...0cesvees 208,845 
SER. sik Sisk is 383,159 oe 
GaPONR Ris <c.0<5- 00050002 55,814 ons ss epeanatho sictevsnih $5,287,097 


This corresponds to about $12,300,000 of importation annually, divided 
(according to an estimate) in the following manner :— 





From England,................. $4,500,000 | From Spain,.................. $500,000 
ait | een ome 3,000,000 ‘“* Genoa, and other p’rts, 1,000,000 
a erry 1,500,000 pone alla 
aE | ee 1,000,000 WD iistcniicasecys cscs ti $12,300,000 
“ United States,......... : 800,000 


The expense to the government, for the collection of this revenue, was 
$348,290. 

The exports from the republic (chiefly, of course, of its own produc- 
tions) may be rated at— 


Precious metals—Specie, through Vera Cruz,................ $4,000,000 
3 “ ‘© Mazatlan and San Blas, 2,500,000 
“ Silver and gold, through other ports,.... 5,000,000 
wes “through Tampico,.................0% 7,000,000 
Cochineal, jalap, vanilla, sarsaparilla, and hides,........... 1,000,000 
SONU 55 sic 0eansoeps cea cheensbesdtvoresusoocesogcai MERU 500,000 


POR sis tiinscbicsvvtiveinetayiscediicecdivegaciscccuce eee 
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From this estimate, it will be seen that about $18,500,000, in the pre- 
cious metals, are exported annually from Mexico. ‘The mines produce 
near $22,000,000 of silver, of which it is calculated that $12,000,000 
are coined in the seven mints of the republic » per annum. 

From the above calculations, it will be ofserved that there is a differ- 
ence of about $8,000,000 between the impofts and exports, a large portion 
of which is estimated to be covered by smu/gling. 

The following comparative estimate of tae exports and imports of the 
United States and of Mexico, for the years, 1841 and 1842, cannot fail to 
be interesting in this connection, especially when we take into considera. 
tion the comparative extent of territory and population :— 











I, TO a. susndinawaiwobiracchecsoch $20,000,000 
I IE GUN GENRE dans coapahsiasccacticckasecccovecstesecetaurecs 18,500,000 
Balance, in other products of industry,...........s...scecseseeeeeeeeees $1, 500 000 
Excess of imports over the industrial exports, exclusive of the precious 
Nt ai cud iia cahieh a pisics :<conce <oSengh’ he~ yn n-puedteecexqnuies ¢>46i4:0- AO 
Imports of the United States, in — Pisa Uhik . Sepuda ania abiwabbaed tee 899, 357,329 
Exports from * nine $5394 Gan eaeaih em aaniea nek 104, 117,969 
Difference,....+....+.ss000 is has ugebetihiina  aaeie manny a dues bowNeNds uber $4,760,640 
ET I. 5's 5 ssips cntrehbesevehaihs suabadees stcoatsonersenecen $9,805,235 
Of which was the produce of U. S. mines,...............006 $2,746,486 . 
“ts Me MIME MGM sic deck in ac okauvacedadssocastacses es 677,297 
“és FFE BOOP iin 0 tes csccsesd tenth sorscvesesees 6,381,452 
Total,.. Sadecekdepstiaiakeleg i: Cae =_—T 
Whole exports ‘from the United States,... inden’ bodmitns . $104, 17 969 
Deduct exports of the precious metals,............cesccserceeeeseceoesseenees 9 805,235 
ARES ee RE AA A ORAS CNET ES AOTC TOES 


Or, in other words, the United States exported $94,312,734 worth, repre- 
senting her industry, (exclusive of gold and silver,) while Mexico, with a 
territory nearly as large, exported but $1,500,000. In addition to this, it 
must be recollected that but $2,746,846 of the precious metals were the 
product of our own country, while at least $15,000,000 were the product 
of the Mexican mines; leaving an excess of nearly $3,000,000 above the 
total annual coinage of the nation. 


Whole exports for, say 8,000,000 people, ... poererty ee: 
ake 2: ‘000, ‘000 Me Sap usthan soteten Garni eercdtenl 104,117,969 


This will give us the ratio of about $6 124 for each person in the 
United States, and $2 50 for each person in Mexico. 

In order to afford some idea of Mexican commerce more in detail, (so 
far as the eastern coast is concerned,) we have constructed the following 
table, the accuracy of which may be confidently relied on. In regard to 
the western coast, it is impossible to state anything with certainty. The 
chief contraband trade of the republic has been carried on there with the 

most unblushing audacity, until very recently ; and, of course, statistical 
returns will tend rather to deceive than enlighten. 

VOL. X.—-NO Il. 11 
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Commence of THE Port or Vera Cruz. 





One Year. Six Months. 
From Ist Jan. to From Ist Jan., 1842, 
3ist Dees 1841. to Ist July. 
Entries. Departures. Entries. Departures. 
AMerican,......0.0seer0e08 39 37 19 
PIII 5. << scans veins scscee 45 42 26 Q1 
PN. Ss ccicks ovantesen 31 33 13 17 
Beetles. siiass cctesseeies 36 35 12 15 
TERMDUIE sisi i osessees,iee 5 5 3 4 
ge 5 4 1 1 
POPs isdesscscckssetece 3 3 1 0 
Bremen,......+..++ icaadaece 4 4 ae 1 
PUN iiss cnccoiee 2 2 2 0 
NR rein cs saves touncacen 4 5 2 2 
Colombian,,............00086 5 5 2 3 
DNS ccs ss eciniuacieves 37 43 20 26 
| NE oe a 216 218 102 109 
marae ek BIN gi sis sersntnsscteeineyecsstaovssertessvqusnerannavnsesics 1,109 
IID, sniniessinnebinabenintsertitsmniecsnscginnses siunsieaheaimanebates 459 
NE TE IN rei tits <<< sais scensuniadntsesnsccssacsiantees 614 


American anp Foreign Traps witn Tampico, rrom Ist Jan. to 31st Decemper, 1841. 





Arrivals. Departures. 

No. of No.of Val.ofinvoice No.of No.of Value of invoice 

Nation. vess. Tons. crew. in £’s sterling. vess. Tons. crew. in £’s sterling. 

United States,..... 24 2,572 108 2£49,02582 24 2,437 155 £119,840 5.2 

British men-of-war 

and packets,.... 19 ...... eee ae weaene es» 1,120,397 
Br. merchantmen, 9 1,041 70 215,900 S 91 @& 4,800 
Mexican, .......00:. 18 864 120 14,800 18 885 123 3,960 
Hanseatic, ......... 4 592 42 83,000 3 462 32 35,000 
Pew. © oe 64,300 10 1,290 110 40,000 
Spanish,...........++ 9 1,004 89 26,000 7 76 7% 2,000 
Sardinian,........... 1 110 9 6,000 1 110 9 600 
EE sinssiinoiene®” 2 62 5 1,200 1 62 Ree een 

WOM siiadeccs 91 6,935 568 £526,960 8.2 91 6,983 567 £1,326,597 5.2 


N. B.—The pound sterling is valued at five dollars United States currency. 


American AND Foreien Traps wits Tamrico, From Ist Janvary To 3lst June, 1842. 


Arrivals. Departures. 
No. of No. of Invoice val- No. of No. of Invoice val- 
Nation. vessels. Tons. crew. ue of cargo. vessels. Tons. crew. ue of cargo. 
American,...... oo. 15 12377 91 $43,320 13° 1,092 83 $171,980 
British men-of-war 
ee See ¢ eee va: oe | «» 2,845,240 
Br. merchantmen, . 8 1,270 62 310,000 5 687 39 7,125 
Mexican,............ 0 976 142 58,000 17 983 119 8,250 
Hanseatic,.......... 2 260 19 105,000 2 260 19 5,000 
PI csscencee 4 497 35 200,000 5 541 44 175,000 
POG oss ssneceses 2 194 22 45,000 4 402 37 4,000 
Sardinian, ......... . 1 136 7 25,000 1 136 7 3,000 
Colombian,.......... 1 S70 10 6,000 1 57 «10 4,000 


Total,......... 67 4,667 338 $1,062,245 62 4,158 358 $3,223,505 


N. B.—The importation in British vessels and royal mail steamers, is entirely quick- 
silver. 
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Trave with Maramoras—1841. 


§ 


The whole trade of 1841 was carried on in vessels from the United States—Vessels, 
32; tonnage, 2,345. 
Exports To tue Unrrep Srares. 


Specie, ....csecssreerevoereeees $352,766 87 | Horses and mules,.......... $800 00 
cha ponececssces 117,334 00 —_—_—_— 
Wieincstincssscncsscdecsseees 15,943 00 Wits svesiexacuedsnie $486,834 87 


Imports From THE Unrrep Srares. 


Countries lronware 

where Silks. Woollens. Cottons. Linens. and ma- Paper. Jewelry. Sundries. Total. 
manufact’d. chinery. 
GG kekage cscs NE GON esd ci a $246 $43,244 
England,. $1,040 $25,046 146,280 23,768 $3,921 ww... 0... 3,140 203,195 
Mais Sites 5 redeaee << enenbe etntie |, Blsceo sheen | aonnne 8,060 8,060 
TE Ns os seniae «ennae 25,640 ...... eR 66,140 106,900 
France,... 2,340 4,148 31,480 ...... '270 $1,680 $452 5,334 52,301 
a eishsh. i manned... wepaee yee ali awe exch 13,245 13,245 











Tot. val.,. $3,380 $29,194 $205,451 $71,312 $19,311 $1,680 $452 $96,165 $426,945 


It may be well for us to take heed of the gradual decline of our com- 
merce with Mexico, which has diminished to  ahincet utter insignificance, 
J am not merchant enough to divine what are the commercial causes of 
this state of things; but I can readily imagine, that, in connection with 
the general difficulties of the country, our eels has been seriously affect- 
ed by the part which our citizens have taken, or are alleged to have 
taken, in the insurrectionary movements of ‘Texas. ‘The rebellion in that 
) x | province, the union of a portion of North Americans with its armies, and 
the sympathy of many others, expressed in a manner which I believe to 
be both unwise and illegal, have caused our people to be unpopular 
throughout the republic, and have made the authorities averse to exhibit- 
ing that strict justice in our personal and commercial rights which should 
characterize the intercourse of friendly nations. Our citizens have been 
imprisoned in Mexico on frivolous pretences. Forced loans have been 
wrested from our merchants. ‘Tribunals have been deaf to demands for 
: restitution, and a mutual distrust has arisen, which has proved fatal in 
: ‘ many instances to trade and intercourse. The effects of this will, how- 
ever, be most strikingly exhibited in the following table, compiled chiefly 
from the reports of the secretary of our national treasury :— 


Commerce or THE Unrrep States anp Mexico. 


a ate 


For the year ending 30th September, 1823, the imports and exports to Mexico, and South 
America, generally, were as follows :— 

I is ibick scnpbccciscisivescvccsates $4,842,503 

ee cictatiscdesiaveanevas oseveees 3,229,343 


_ 


$1,613,166 balance in our favor. 











) 

a aia idle sennckisvonpdinnesis exeisacee $1,950,416 were in specie and bullion. 

| « T rave wita Mexico ror T'weive YEARS. 

| a Yr. ending Imports from Exports to Yr. ending Imports from Exports to 

: 30th Sept. Mexico. Mexico. 30th Sept. Mexico. Mexico. 

Rie RRS $5,026,761 $2,331,151 RO NGiss ixktecnpis $5,615,819 $6,041,635 

: Bass sancdcs §,235,241 O07. 450 | TS5T,.....eccc0s 5,654,002 3,880,323 

) | _, Ben 4,293,954 3,467,541 | POO. sks inte 3,127,153 2,787,362 
TGBR...s0:052 5,459,818 5,408,091 1839, ‘aah cuenadicn 3,500,707 2,164,097 

, BEB kesddcavas 8,066,068 5,265,053 | 1840,............ 4,175,001 2,515,341 





i cvibiciives 9,490,446 9,029,221 | 1841,............ 3,284,957 2,036,620 
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Gorp anp Sriver Importep rivro THE Untrep Srates rrom Mexico. 


Bullion. Specie. 
South America and Mexico, in 1823,............0++0+ $121,970 $1, bs 28,446 
From Mexico, 1836,. sibdkéa a 68,546 4,468,872 
“ 1837,.. SER pey Ih Suan Ra 165,429 4,405,549 
“ Re assities sais itso ukien 230,183 2,459,243 
“ PE 100,976 3,357,936 
“ BI cits vacdsskbindibes 51,184 1,886,918 


By this, it will be observed that, from having a trade worth upward of 
$9,000,000 in 1835, we have been reduced to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant commerce of $1,000,000, at the extreme, in 1843! If peace be re. 
stored in Mexico and maine confidence re-established, we can see no 
cause why our interests may not become replaced on their ancient basis, 
and a natural alliance firmly established between the two sister republics, 
who, in addition to a community of political tendencies, are the closest 
neighbors. 

England has striven for a twofold object in Mexico. She has always 
looked to her debt from that country as the great means of affecting her 
commerce and manufactures, and ultimately, perhaps, of affording her a 
claim for its satisfaction in territory. If our government was always care. 
ful to have herself properly represented in that republic by vigilant per. 
sons, Whose eyes were constantly open to the encroachments ‘of foreign 
powers, and especially to the grasping tendencies of England; and if, ‘at 
the same time, it took occasion, upon every fitting opportunity, to sustain 
the rights of our citizens by enforcing the reasonable and friendly appeals 
of its representative, in afew years, Mexico would awake from the spell of 
her foreign delusions, and remember the hand that was first stretched forth 
to welcome her into the family of independent nations. She would have 
every reason to do so. The political feelings of the mass of her intelli- 
gent men are decidedly republican. Her own independence would be 
assured to her. ‘The constant alliance of the United States would protect 
her in the event of a hostile foot being set upon her shores. She would 
secure the integrity of this continent, and free her people from the dan- 
gers that menace them from abroad, whenever a minister is obliged to 
dun her for her debts, or threaten her with the “last argument” known to 
diplomats and nations. 

A favorite mode of raising loans in Mexico, for the benefit of govern- 
ment, has been that of granting permits to merchants (chiefly English- 
men) to introduce cotton twist into the republic. This is a prohibited 
article—prohibited for the purpose of cherishing the manufacturing es- 

tablishments of the country. ‘That these have progressed to a very con- 

siderable extent, and have entirely outstripped the production of the cotton 
planters of Mexico, will be seen by the annexed table, which I have ob. 
tained from the most authentic sources :— 


Sraristics of Mrextcan MANUFACTURES. 





No. of Factories in Spindles Spindles 
each Department. established. in erection. Total. 
RAE I isis sides ssmvsndaceen 12 hc, gigiage er rare 30,156 
PR siti teas... 21 35,672 12,240 47,912 
UE Misi wvisuns tee «as 7 17,860 5,200 23,060 
Guadalaxara,.............. 5 11,312 6,500 17,812 
Queretaro,.............6.08 2 7,620 bes ase 7,620 
Lo ORE ESAS 4 RY Aes Hae 2,520 
Guanajuato, ............... 1 RS pra Tee cy 1,200 
BG Scctbarsunteansse tn 1 aM tacleae, Ses ceeseae 1,000 
sich ptiseranniness 53 107,340 23,940 131,280 
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It must be remarked that there are three manufacturing establishments 
in the department of Durango, the number of spindles in which are not 
included in the preceding table, because the Junta de Industria had not 
received very definite information respecting them. ‘They may, how. 
ever, be calculated at about 4,000, which, added to the 131,280, will give 
a grand total of 135,000, at least. ‘The number of looms, also, in the re- 
public is not presented, because data have been furnished only in relation 
to those moved by machinery. An immense number of hand-looms are in 
constant occupation throughout the republic. 


I. 
t d Pounds. Dollars. 
The cotton factories of the republic consume, daily, with the 
107,340 spindles in actual operation,.................eccceeeeece 39,755 
Which produce, in spun thread, at the rate of one-third of a 
Ne re CNA Sst eaie eA Ges isan nie 35,780 
Which, converted into mantas and rebosos, have a value of... 39,358 
II. 
The same factories, after the 23,940 spindles in erection are in 
operation, will consume, daily,..........cceccceeeceeseeseee sence 48,622 
Each spindle will produce, of thread, ..............scesceecessevees 43,760 
Which, converted as aforesaid, will amount in value to......... 48,037 
III. 
The consumption of cotton in the year, of three hundred work- 
ing days, with 131,280 spindles, will be................eecce0008 14,586,666 
TE Tr oo placa onan. cds oc ccdéduecsscesscndoosscs cs 13,138,000 
The produce in manufactured value, as above,...........0...+0++ 14,440,800 
IV. 


The 131,280 spindles, working day and night, will consume... 24,797,332 
a cases csc duk cviahecaeunasiance Binh Et 22,317,600 


Produce in manufactured value, as above,...........0.....e000008 24,549,360 
V. 

The 131,280 spindles will occupy, (working only by day,).... 8,753 looms. 

ed “ “ (working day and night,). 14,880 “ 
Number of operatives employed by day,..................ssss0e08 17,000 
” * 43 day and night,..........0seeee 29,000 

VI. 

It will require for the 131,280 spindles working by day,....... 145,6663 qtls. cotton. 


The produce of the country, at the utmost, is not more than. 50,000 “ 





95,6662 « 





PE A MINEE 1 .« sicsneesgussdederscadsongetevossecsecese 
* But if the spindles work day and night, they will require.. 247,9734 “6 
Produce of the country, as above,...........c..cseeccseereseverss . 50,000 “ 

OE NE iiss sn insosmnendsrrendemsnseeteesste 197,9734 quintals. 


The value of the Mexican manufacturing establishments may be stated, 
in round numbers, at $10,000,000. 

Hitherto the cotton crop of the republic has not greatly exceeded 50,000 
quintals ; which, calculated at a mean of $35 the quintal, will give a total 
valuation of the produce at $1,750,000. ‘The estimate we have present- 





* At the town of Lowell, alone, they make nearly a million and a quarter yards of 
cotton cloth per week, employ about 9,000 operatives, (6,375 females,) and use 433,000 
lbs. of raw cotton per week. ‘The annual amount of raw cotton used is 22,568,000 lbs., 
enough to load 50 ships of 350 tons each; and of cotton manufactured, 70,275,910 


yards. 100 Ibs. of cotton will produce 89 yards of cloth. 
ig 
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ed in the foregoing tables shows, however, that the spindles, working day 
and night, will require 247,9374 quintals, or, in other words, that there is 
a deficit of 197,9734, which, valued at the same rate, will amount to 
$6,929,072. 

It is true, that many persons have been induced by this condition of the 
market, and the prohibition of importing the raw material, to commence 
plantations of cotton ; but we doubt whether the habits of the agricultural 
population will permit their prosperity. ‘They dislike to adventure in new 
branches of industry. If their ancestors wrought on cotton plantations, 
they are content to continue in the same employment; but it will be diffi- 
cult to train the new laborer to the newer cultivation. They adhere too 
closely to traditional occupations, and I have heard of some most signal 
failures, which have forced persons to abandon their establishments, after 
a considerable outlay of money in land and implements. 

Under these circumstances, we may well ask our countrymen whether 
Mexico might not be looked to as a market for a portion of our crops, and 
ifthe government should not be required to turn its attention to this vast 
interest, for the purpose of attempting to obtain a removal of the inhibi- 
tions on that valuable article of commerce. If England were a cotton- 
growing country, or had an adjacent colony producing it, I am confident 
that the opportunity would be promptly and advantageously improved. 
Under any circumstances it is worth the trial; and, especially, at this 
moment, when Great Britain is interfering in the quarrel between Mexico 
and ‘Texas, and seeking either to produce a peace or to form an alliance 
with the revolted province, which will either extinguish slavery and cot- 
ton planting, or make Mexico the buyer of her offspring’s productions, to 
the detriment of our Union. 

The cotton crop of Mexico has been very variable in value. At Tepic, 
on the west coast, it has been as low as $15 the quintal; at Vera Cruz, 
on the east coast, $22 and $34; while at Puebla and in the capital, it 
has risen to $40, and even $48, 

In spite of all the efforts of English capitalists and diplomacy, the gov- 
ernment has steadily persevered in fostering the manufactures of the re- 
public, except by the occasional allowances of the importation of twist. 
The administration of Santa Anna, however, has been energetic, I am in- 
formed, both in its opposition to the introduction of this article, and in its 
effects to suppress the smuggling of English and American fabrics. ‘The 
manufacturers, therefore, regard their establishments as perfectly safe, 
and their future success as certain. 

The average price of mantas (cotton cloth,) of one vara width, in 1842, 
was about 25 cents the vara; and of twist, No. 12 to 22, about 75 cents 
the pound. It was estimated that, if cotton fell in consequence of impor- 
tations being allowed, or a large crop, to $25 the quintal, these articles 
would be reduced to 18} cents the vara for the first, and to 50 cents the 
pound for the second. ‘This condition of the market would prevent all 
importations from abroad, even aided by smuggling. 

An intelligent merchant of the city of Mexico, who has resided long in 
the country, and has an extensive acquaintance in the republic, informs 
me that there are about 5,000 hand-looms throughout the departments, 
which will work up all the spun yarn into mantas and rebosos as fast as it 
can be made. Many of these looms are entirely employed in the manu- 
facture of the common rebosos, the consumption of which is so great 
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among the poorer classes. The value of these looms is estimated at be- 
tween 6,000,000 and $7,000,000. ‘The number of persons employed, in 
every way, in manufactures, cannot be much short of 30,000. 

The power made use of for the movement of the factories is water ; 
which is abundant, for that purpose, all over the country, proceeding from 
small streams falling from the mountains into the neighboring plains or bar- 
rancas. Owing to the scarcity of wood, and the costliness of its trans. 
portation, steam cannot be advantageously applied. 

There are several manufactories of cotton balls, or thread, in Mexico, 
but they are not of very great importance. 

Paper factories are working with considerable success. There are two 
near the capital, one at Puebla, and one in Guadalaxara. ‘Their produc- 
tions are very good, but by no means adequate to the consumption of the 
country. ‘The quantity of this article used for cigarritos, or paper cigars, 
is inconceivable. ‘The best coarse wrapping or envelope paper, I have 
ever seen, is made in Mexico from the leaves of the Agave Americana, 
the plant which yields “pulque.” It has almost the toughness and tena- 
city of iron. 

Both at Puebla and Mexico there are several glass factories, making 
large quantities of the material for windows, and common tumblers. 
Their produce is, nevertheless, insufficient for the wants of the country. 

Woollen blankets, and some very coarse woollen cloths or baizes, are 
also manufactured in the republic. The blankets are often of beautiful 
texture, and woven, with the gayest colors and patterns, into a garment 
that frequently costs a fashionable cavalier from two to five hundred dol- 
lars. As this is as indispensable an article for the comfort of a l¢épero as 
of a gentleman, and as necessary for a man as a reboso is for a woman, 
you may readily imagine how great is the consumption. 

Such is a sketch of this branch of industry, to which the government 
and people seem to have devoted themselves with a hearty will. We have 
dwelt at considerable length upon it, as evincing an energy and temper 
not usually attributed to Mexicans, and for the purpose of exhibiting a 
phase of character at once creditable to their resolution, and manifesting 
a degree of independence and thriftiness worthy of imitation. 


THE REVENUE AND RESOURCES OF MEXICO. 


The income of the Mexican government is derived from revenues on 
foreign commerce, imposts on internal trade, imposts on pulque, export 
duty on the precious metals, lotteries, post-office, stamped paper, taxes, 
tobacco, powder, salt-works, and several other sources of trifling impor- 
tance. 

In 1840, these revenues are stated in the report of the minister of the 
treasury as follows :— 


Nerr Proceeps, aFreR Depuctine Exrense oF CoLiection. 





Imposts on foreign commerce,... $7,115,849 Extraordinary subsidy,............. $103 
“ interior “6 ... 4,306,585) Arbitrio estraordinario,............. 78,177 
is property, income, &c. 466,061)Capitacion, whan’ Wiis unpeaideasetekacs 483 
Exchanges, &C.,.......2...+s0000s. . 307,427 Donations,..... paps AER I 13,662 
Creditos Activés,.................66 3,309) citiciauanl 
Balances of accounts,...........+- 355 TOM isi dees hdevccs - $12,744,157 
Enteros de productos liquidos,... 452,146; 


In 1839, the revenues amounted to $11,215,848, The income from 
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the post-office department (which is not included in the statement for 
1840) was $178,738, in 1839. In 1840, the lotteries produced the gross 
sum of $215,437; but, as the expenses connected with their management 
amounted to $158,485, it left a balance of but $56,952 for the govern. 
ment. The “sealed paper,” or stamp tax, produced $110,863, but as this 
impost has been nearly doubled during 1842, the revenue must at present 
be proportionally greater. 

We have been unable to obtain any of the official documents of 1841 
and 1842, (in consequence of the disturbed condition of the country, ) 
with the exception of the custom-house returns for the former year :— 


Nett proceeds after deduct- 





Custom-houses. Tonnage duty. _ing costs of collection, 
East Coast—Vera Cruz,............ $31,032 $3,374,528 
" AN, 5s ses sens 7,363 1,019,046 
“ Matamoras,........... 3,525 279,627 
West Coast—Mazatlan, ............. 6,245 397,213 
“ Guyamas, «.....0....06 2,092 46,189 
5 Monterey,.....+.....+. 810 85,982 
“ Acapulco, ............+ 573 7,193 
Wns San Blas,.......+.+00 2,719 190,270 
DO keiths s swivervicinivitins $55,259 $5,399,948 


It will be perceived that the custom-houses of Tabasco, Campeche, 
Sisal, Isla de Carmen, and Bacalar, are not included in the preceding 
statement, in consequence of the separation of the first (during the pe- 
riod) from her allegiance to the republic, and on account of the rebellious 
condition of the rest. At the date of the statement, reports from Goatza- 
coalco, Alvarado, ‘Tuxpan, Huatulco, Manzanillo, La Paz, Pueblo Viejo, 
Altata, Loreto, San Diego, San Francisco, Soto la Marina, and from the 
frontier posts of Paso del Norte, Comitan, Tonala, Santa Fe de N. Mexi- 
co, y Presidio del Norte, had not been yet received at the treasury office 
in the capital. The costs of the collection of this revenue amounted to 
$52,886, and the salaries of officers to $295,404. 

I regret that I was unable to obtain any very accurate date of the Santa 
Fe trade, which, under judicious management, might no doubt be very ad- 
vantageously conducted for the interest of both countries. In the present 
distracted state, however, of ‘Texas and the northern provinces of Mexico, 
little is to be hoped, until better feelings and better regulations are firmly 
established. Santa Fe and Chihuahua divide the trade ; the latter, since 
the year 1831. The subjoined rough estimate has been given me of the 
value of our trade at both places since that period :— 


Taken to Taken to 
Years. Total cost. Chihuahua. Men. Wages. Years. Total cost. Chihuahua. Men. Wages. 


1831, $250,000 $40,000 320 130) 1837, $150,000 $75,000 150 80 
1832, 150,000 45,000 150  80/ 1838, 90,000 50,000 100 50 
1833, 145,000 50,000 140 75/1839, 260,000 150,000 250 135 
1834, 160,000 60,000 160 80| 1840, 50,000 10,000 = 60 30 
1835, 135,000 55,000 140 70/1841, 100,000 50,000 150 80 
1836, 122,000 55,000 120 60/1842, 200,000 60,000 200 120 


No one who has resided any length of time in Mexico, either connected 
or unconnected with commerce, can fail to have heard of the extent to 
which smuggling has been and still is carried on in the republic. This 
infamous system, alike destructive of private morals and public integrity, 
has become a regular business in portions of the country ; and, after hav- 
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ing been, to a great extent, suppressed on the eastern coast, has for seve- 
ral years occupied the attention of numbers on the west. Mr. McClure 
calculated that the republic possesses “a frontier of five thousand miles, 
including the sinuosities, windings, and turnings of bays, gulfs and rivers 
on the Pacific ; 3,000 miles on the United States of America and Texas ; 


and above 2,500 on the Gulf of Mexico; making, in all, 10,500 miles of 


frontier to guard against illicit trade, without an individual on the one thou- 
sand two hundredth part of the space to give notice of any depredations that 
may happen.” 

Now, although the estimate of this philanthropist may appear rather 
fanciful, when we remember that, wherever there are smugglers to éntro- 
duce, it is probable that there are individuals to receive, and consequently 
that the government might be protected ; still it is undeniable that the ter- 
ritory is vast, the population sparse, and the corruption of government 
agents has been as shameful as it was notorious. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 
The national debt of Mexico is one of very considerable importance, 
and may be divided into the two great classes of Foreign and Internal debt. 
The internal debt amounts to $18,550,000; and in 1841 the customs 
were mortgaged to pay this sum, in the following subdivisions :— 


17 per cent of the customs devoted to a debt of.............cs00008 $2,040,000 
15 sy - ? ’ ye EA RE 410,000 
12 “ “ “ “ gait OED AR 2,100,000 
10 “ “ as “ deal tig OT ye ep 3,100,000 
8 ‘“ “ “ ss i deg y Geeware 1,200,000 
10 “ “ “ “tobacco fund debt,....... . 9,700,000 
163 " “ " “ jnterest on English debt, ——.....ssesa oe 
10 “ “ “ UMM TD icnasseseceices ,. acepagikess 
983 $18,550,000 
1} balance, clear of lien, for the government. 
100 


The foreign debt is still larger than this; and (including the above) 


I will state the entire national responsibility, as it existed at the end of 


last year :— 


Internal debt,...........00..s0e $18,550,000 | Claims for Hilazo,............ $700,000 
Debt to English creditors,... 60,000,000 | Bustamente loan,............... 500,000 
U.S. claims and interest, say 2,400,000 | —_—— 
Copper to be redeemed,..... 2,000,000 | Rsk nks cndanbeneiatulens $84,150,000 


Until 1841, the whole of the revenue, except 114 per cent, was appro- 
priated to the payment of $18,550,000, while the remaining claims were 
entirely unprotected by securities. Shortly after the accession of Santa 
Anna to power, he suspended (by a decree of the 16th of February) the 
payment of the first five funds charged upon the customs, as stated in a 
preceding table, but reserved the active appropriation for the tobacco and 
English interest debts. This, as may be well imagined, created great dis- 
satisfaction among the mercantile classes, and among numbers of persons 
who had invested their capital in government loans, with a reliance upon 
the revenues as a solemn pledge for their redemption. Santa Anna, how- 
ever, withstood the torrent maniully. He was assailed by legations, 
hewspapers, and individuals, but nothing could induce him to yield the 
pressing wants of the government to their importunities. He was, in fact, 
forced to the measure. ‘The national credit was irremediably impaired, 
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and he found it impossible to obtain loans. The consequence was, the 
seizure of the customs, by the suspension of their prior appropriation, until 
he was enabled to relieve his treasury. 

Independently of the English and American debt, the claims upon the 
Mexican government have usually been created by means of loans of the 
most usurious character. In order to illustrate this system, and to show 
the enormous rates at which lenders endeavored to assure themselves 
against loss by depreciation, | will recount some transactions which were 
partly effected in 1841. 

On the 20th of September, fifteen days before the treaty of Estansuela, 
the administration of President Bustamante offered the following terms for 
a loan of $1,200,000. It proposed to receive the sum of $200,000 in 
cash, and $1,000,000 represented in the paper or credits of the govern. 
ment. ‘These credits or paper were worth, in the market, nine per cent. 
About one-half of the loan was taken, and the parties obtained orders on 
the several maritime custom-houses, receivable in payment of duties. 

The revenues of the custom-house of Matamoras have been always 
hitherto appropriated to pay the army on the northern frontier of the re. 
public. During the administration of General Bustamante, the command. 
ant of Matamoras issued bonds or drafts against the custom-house for 
$150,000, receivable for all kinds of duties as cash. He disposed of these 
bonds to the merchants of that port for $100,000 ; and, in addition to the 


bonus of $50,000, allowed them interest on the $100,000 at the rate of 


3 per cent per month, until they had duties to pay, which they could ex- 
tinguish by the drafts. 

Another transaction, of a similar nature, developes the character of the 
government’s negotiations, and can only be accounted for by the receipt 
of some advantages which the act itself does not disclose to the public. 

The mint at Guanajuato, or the right to coin at that place, was con- 
tracted for, in 1742, by a most respectable foreign house in Mexico, for 
$71,000 cash, for the term of fourteen years, at the same time that ano- 
ther offer was before the government, stipulating for the payment of 
$400,000 for the same period, payable in annual instalments of $25,000 
each. The $71,000 in hand, were, however, deemed of more value than 


the prospective $400,000! This mint leaves a nett annual income of 


$60,000 ! 

With such a spendthrift abandonment of the resources of the country, 
continued, for a series of years, in the midst of the pressure of foreign 
claims and domestic warfare, it is, indeed, wonderful that Mexico has so 
long survived the ruin which must inevitably overtake her with a debt of 
$84,000,000, and an annual expenditure (as will be seen from the suc- 
ceeding statement) of $13,000,000, independent of payment of interest, 
balances, and loans. Yet with all these incumbrances, created under the 
most usurious exactions, it is greatly to her honor that she has not repu- 
diated the claims of her creditors ;—a moral and political firmness in which 
she may well be emulated by some of those very states that have been 
loudest in their thoughtless abuse of a sister republic. 

A late Mexican paper states that the minister of the treasury of Mexico 
has published a decree, by which the president directs 25 per cent of all 
the receipts of the custom-houses of the republic to be set apart as a 
“ sinking fund,” to pay the public debt. This fund is to be inviolable. 
The decree provides for the consolidation and funding of the debt at the 
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rate of a 6 per cent stock, for which it will be exchanged by such as 
choose. ‘Those who do not embrace this arrangement with the govern- 
ment are to have their claims liquidated, only, when out of the sinking 
fund now created, those who accede to the exchange of stock shall have been 
‘first of all paid ! 

If we exclude the American debt, now in the course of payment, (an 
exclusion nevertheless improper, as the government has but changed her 
responsibility from a foreign creditor to a domestic one,) the debt of Mex- 
ico may still be fairly estimated at $82,000,000, which, at 6 per cent, 
bears an annual interest of $4,920,000. ‘The actual income from cus- 
toms and all resources may be set down at $13,000,000—25 per cent on 
which will produce a fund of $3,250,000, or $1,670,000 less than the in- 
terest on the whole debt! It may well be asked, whence is to proceed the 
“ sinking fund,” so long as such a deficiency exists ? 

The entire expenses of the Mexican government for 1840, including 
the supreme powers, diplomacy, treasury, judiciary, political, ecclesiasti- 
cal, instruction, benevolence, punishment, salaries of various officers of 
palace, rents, pensions, &c., war-office, dividends on foreign debt, amount- 
ed to $13,155,922. 

MINES AND COINAGE OF MEXICO. 


In treating of the resources of men and money of Mexico, it will not 
be uninteresting (after knowing that the production of the mines amounts 
in value annually to about twenty-two millions, of which twelve find their 
way to the mints) to present a statement of the total coinage of the coun- 
try, derived from the records of the earliest periods to which access could 
be had :— 


Taste or THE Comnace or Mexico, From THE Earuiest Periops To THE Present Day. 


The mint of the city of Mexico was established in 1535, but there are no returns for the 
first 155 years, until 1690. If we take the average of the coinage of these years to 








have been $1,000,000, we shall have...........sc..scseeseeeeeeeseeeeseeeeee $155,000,000 
Breen 1D Gh TOOT, WCB VE ace. oc occ. koe ccccesesecescessccctcicssscersseasess 1,000)402,080 
IE CARN oc. Sacsad sate te Seexostubasateocededindcasest ‘ 261,354,022 
i auid cs ase is dines diguWead Austins Soins oaecdnadbbaeweens 5,543,254 
sn a ns cc aes ca dnped@eisa’d vegeta es haebentehensn 3,567,821 
IEMs los an uisinads pacvundeantaivanseeenussensiteoneaseineateres 3,503,880 
en id. Lesa tveeduensbeueyessenauuaters 6,036,878 
1825 to 1831, (on an average, three millions per annum),.......... 15,000,000 
ee asc hth Saas uae oka dee dadhenins donee sb deus ce eSevas ae 13,000,000 
a cinaas denindynny since buinanapnshetapeneienh 12,500,000 
es ina cscs cu shasensehie se dorsebessesSeecunige evens ove 12,500,000 
NE kia cara s va diacid-ethnéasanss a¢essessecsinneveseuaisncedmgbuness 12,040,000 
NR Died iso iss tain $8 deddain dn n.eussa su chseaderssceabacepppeniaiese 12,000,000 
AN inch shea kk beeen iiss conde ovcbies scqeesncsececmiasbesisimaiiene 12,050,000 
a aiusiceedetbeneiiasenen 11,610,000 
1838 to 1843, (averaging twelve millions,)................sereeeeeeeeee 60,000,000 

To this must be added the coinage of state mints, not included in above :— 
I I 0 coca cc cccnceccvccccssss cenvenseabencbadonsecee 3,024,194 
Pr ON SOs oils. ccccsnescesedccnsccsssscncbesemabhiess ave 32,108,185 
SAINI, REE 0 DEE Oi 5 5c ocini.n's ocaece veosesscovs voccnseusenauebabenunes 5,659,159 
Durango, Be Wo uans ss vincae vip saass-senssccstsecduanhnepbianenct 7,483,626 
So vnc cocciessencvesscnoscceusnusbapeneeubesties 3,603,660 
RU OF Fay ip FON Nii co siviig ines cn ccnns scenes eucee covecntnmbendsiens 1,561,249 

All of these for the five years, (after 1826,) since which they have been 
Calculated in the general coinage,...........sccessseeeeerseseereeeneeeeeeeees 60,000,000 
cab Cece cians sanwsddeiicde soviddnegwbeseseat binant iaubitbipvindsesene $2,068,597 ,948 


This amount is less than it has been made by several other writers. 
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Art. IIL—THE SUGAR-TRADE OF THE WORLD.* 
NUMBER I. 


Ir is well known that sugar can be produced from other vegetables 
besides the cane. In France and Prussia, it is extracted from the bect 
root ; in some parts of France, from grapes ; in India, from the date ; jn 
America, from the maple of Canada and the United States, the stalk of 
the Indian corn, and the Mexican agave. But none of these plants 
yield nearly such a quantity of saccharine matter, or so freely, as the 
sugar cane. None of their sugars can stand in competition with cane 
sugar in a fair and free market. 'The attempts to substitute the other 
classes of sugar for that of the cane by the aid of restrictive or prohi. 
bitive duties, which have been made in different countries of Europe, ap. 
pear everywhere to be on the eve of being abandoned. 

The sugar cane is, properly speaking, a tropical plant. In the north 
of India, and in Louisiana, it is cultivated as far north as the 30th degree 
of latitude ; and it seems formerly to have flourished on the north shores 
of the Persian gulf. In Louisiana, however, the canes are liable to suf. 
fer from early frosts, which materially diminish the produce ; and the pe- 
culiar physical conformation of the regions adjoining the Persian gulf, 
and lying in the nook enclosed by the Himalaya and the mountains of 
Afghanistan, raise their average temperature far above that which pre. 
vails in most countries on the same parallel of north latitude. In China, 
the cultivation of the cane does not seem to be attempted north of the 
Poyang lake, about 29° N. The principal plantations are between 
that and Canton, in Fokien, and in the islands Hainan and Formosa. In 
the southern hemisphere, the cane does not appear to be cultivated with 
success south of 24°, The sugar plantations most remote from the 
equator are those in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro, and in the northern 
provinces of La Plata. The sugar countries, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as limited to 30° N., and 24° S. of the equator. They consist of 
two groups, the western or American, which have been created by Eu- 
ropean skill and enterprise; the eastern, where the manufacture and 
trade have been carried on since remote antiquity, but where European 
energy is only beginning to give them a new impetus. 

In our endeavors to place before the readers of the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine as complete a view of the sugar trade as our access to information 
permits, we shall therefore fix our attention principally upon cane sugar. 
We will first pass in review the sugar-importing countries; and under 
each will fall to be noticed any internal manufacture of sugar from other 
vegetables than the cane from which its supplies may be derived. In 
the second place, we will pass in review the sugar-exporting countries, 
classifying them under these two great groups: Ist, the countries export- 
ing cane sugar which lie west of the Cape of Good Hope; 2d, those 
which are to the east of the Cape. 





* In the preparation of the present paper, we are largely indebted to a supplementary 
number of the London Spectator of April, 1843, on the subject of Cheap Sugar by Free 
Labor, to the last Annual Report of the French Administration of Commerce, and the 
Reports of the Treasury Department of our own country on the Commerce and Navi 
gation of the United States, &c., &c—Ed. Mer. Mag. 
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I. IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


Great Brirarn.—The tables of revenue, &c., for 1840, presented to 
both houses of parliament, contain two tables, which, as they serve to 
illustrate the sources whence Great Britain draws her supplies of sugar, 
and the countries to which the surplus not entered for consumption is re- 
exported, are given here :— 


Taste [—Svcear Importep mvro rue Unrrep Kinepom iw 1840. 





Places from which Imported. Into G. Britain. Into Ireland. Total. 
% Cots. Cwts. Cots. 
British West Indies,.............cccecccecceeeee 2,019,934 194,830 2,214,764 
British North America, .................ssceeseeees BORE. .alieds 2,917 
Cape of Good Hopey.....0.....cscsecesssccorseses ee il 
CN isis sai cancesahavic<sesaibibetss 545,007 ass : 545,007 
British East Indies, viz :— 
East India Company’s Territories, ............ 482,782 higitea 482,782 
INL 1s Sis. ka dias cermaxscosciavnsensnecceah BOOTR:. Kednen 15,875 
2h MaMa eg ao eer 73 
Siam,... Bois Gail ds Wk dice phases bateetaces las BOP >. imate 9,250 
Java,... ions ueniedibibnns cbewhadebiina’ eae 31,918 
Philippine ‘Islands, ... ster sdtilballstaen< deindy 69,981 ona 69,981 
ais cnncaenancnens nehinanabonia0wenst Be. ees 2 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land,.. t See etnies 1 
Foreign West Indies, viz :— 
ici eeiscennisnendued ccbecbuvanseece 304,063... 304,063 
acihapeuncusdecehnenns 87,171 2,412 89,583 
Cayenne, .... CORE OE Pee eer es 1,569 
United States of North "America,. RE LN ROE eens 4 
OE SES IESG See OEY OTOL PEO Re Ss as 1,625 
A i baliinibiitish shnaveiiditos’ Uxagnadianessetenihan TAMOGR. © sates 215,962 
BR irae asek be sonrie os'shnon cian endvnciemiadas ae 57 
I, cies anit ates. sen os eheges ovina sctsiiibes aN 50,401 
TOR iiss Peri ion: aidtacaalbanas cae eae ah 3,838,603 197,242 4,035,845 
Taste I].—Svear Exrorrep From tue Unirep Kinepom 1n 1840. 
RAW SUGAR. REFINED SUGAR. 
From Total of The same Tota! 
Countries to which Exported. British Foreign. Raw Actual stated as stated ae 
posses’ns, sugar. weight. raw sugar.* raw sag. 
From Great Britrain— Cut. Cut. Cut. Cut. Cut. Cwi. 
MS b. cick a seeds osc vee 165 39,816 39,981 15,165 25,781 65,762 
Sweden and Norway,........... 1,806 1,806 769 1,307 3,113 
ES ELIS Te 5,904 5,904 2 3 5,907 
RE ES aa an 50,570 50,570. 142 241 50,811 
IN barks ciscs de wees es 56 4,392 4,448 2,549 4,333 8,781 
Holland... Bahia = ean RE  B6006 145 247 24,645 
A IT £3 AOS: 40 B08 on He ie 40,826 
CREE SS a eee 2,636 2,636 582 990 3,62 
Portugal, the Azores, and 
Madeira,.... Be @ wane 400 400 969 1,647 2,047 
Spain and the Canaties,... Re 4,611 4,611 11,910 20,247 24,858 
IR uplabtbsadtaccete’ ca. 6 6 5840 9928 9,934 
ERIM veee 17,084 17,034 70,066 119,112 136,146 
i atiliNis  anschneds.-. dbndes 9,700 9,700 6,794 11,550 21,250 
Tonian Islands, .............  s.s00s 1,737 1,737 7,688 13,070 14,807 
Morea and Greek ogeerts iske 186 186 1,159 1,970 2,156 
Turkey...... Be, toe tS aise 4,653 4,653 33,376 56,739 61,392 
Syria and Palestine, . asiine i waite 757 757 817 1,389 2,146 





* 34 ewt. of raw to 20 cwt. of refined. This poepentions although stil] used in off. 
cial calculations, is now known to be incorrect. 
VOL. X.—NO, II. 12 
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Tazz Il.—Svear Exrorrep From THE Unrrep Kinepom 1n 1840—Continued. 


RAW SUGAR. REFINED SUGAR. 
From Total of The same Total 
Countries to which Exported. British Foreign. raw Actual stated as_— stated as 
posses’ns. sugar. weight. raw sugar. raw sug, 
From Great Barrain— Cwt. Cwt. Cut. Cut. Cut. Out. 
Meg swibicccttinesetcties, sanese 223 223 1,052 1,788 2011 
EN EE IS SCE et eee Siig «aa 1,432 2,435 2,435 
West Coast of Africa,..... 15 605 620 339 576 1,196 
Cape of Good Hope,...... ..,... 3,266 3,266 932 1,584 4,850 
Bi TRO Ryinssicaboisins esis esses 42 42 13 22 64 
PN iO Tipecyoce 8 Meigs Suen. par and 3,305 5,619 5,619 
East Indies and China,.... 13 50 63 2,449 4,163 4,996 
Australia, (including New 
OED ii cscciciesensas 151 617 768 12,311 20,929 21,697 
British North America,.... ...... 1,150 1,150 30,127 51,216 52,366 
British West Indies,....... 275 28 303 19,907 33,842 34,145 
Foreign West Indies,......  ...... 1 1 21 36 37 
United States of N. Ame- 
NE eR vehi vnee.. avveu> 5,485 5,485 56 95 5,580 
Mexico and States of 8S. 
i556 cis. ovcckesan? Shayess 92 92 373 634 726 
Guernsey, &c.,............. 7,314 531 7,845 4,758 8,089 15,934 





Total from Great Britain, 7,990 221,521 229,511 235,048 399,582 629,093 





From IreLanp— 








ARREST, SORES Ee 1 a 1 ) Seuss Gata = Ao 1 
I WUE i cccscs Scene heed Nee 131 223 223 
Total from Ireland,.......  ...... l 1 131 223 224 
Total from United King- 

Sls wisn Gasskah wes senace 7,990 221,522 229,512 235,179 399,805 629,317 


These are the most recent tables that show the distribution of British 
sugar—the channels into which the British sugar-trade runs. It must 
be_remarked, however, in order to prevent erroneous inferences, that the 
importation of about 50,000 cwt. of sugar from “Europe,” in 1840, was 
an exceptional case ; and such an entry will not be found in any other 

ear. 

3 The supply of sugar in this country may be said to consist exclusively 
of cane sugar. In 1838, we find 129 cwt. of beet-root sugar entered as 
having paid the excise duty ; in 1839, 16 cwt.; and in 1840, 104 cwt. 
These quantities are too inconsiderable to admit of any other inference 
than that the manufacture of beet-root sugar is with us merely an amuse- 
ment for amateurs. ‘The total of sugar imported into Great Britain in 1842, 
was 234,963 tons. Of this quantity, 193,823 tons were entered for home 
consumption, 20,094 tons exported in a raw state, and 21,966 refined.* 
The sugar entered for home consumption was exclusively the produce of 
the British West Indies, and the districts of British India, from which 

r is now allowed to be imported at the West Indian rates of duty. 
The differential duty on foreign sugar was in effect prohibitory. In the 
circular of a great mercantile house in the city, for the present month, 
we read, “The first three months of the present year show a much 
greater consumption than the same period in former years, being 42,500 





- #*-Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons, 17th February, 1843. 
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tons against 35,500 in 1842, and 38,000 in 1841; and there is every 
prospect of its extension.” 

France.*—A considerable proportion of the sugar consumed in France 
is manufactured in the country from beet-root. In 1837, 543 manufac- 
turers of beet-root sugar produced about 35,000 tons. In 1838-9, 560 
manufacturers, all except five actively at work, produced nearly 40,000 
tons. In 1840-41, 388 manufacturers produced about 26,000 tons. The 
annual average consumption of beet-root and colonial sugars together, 
for seven years, has amounted to about 93,600 tons. In 1840, about 
78,000 tons of foreign and colonial sugar were imported into France. 
To this must be added nearly 26,000 tons of beet-root sugar manufac- 
tured in that year, giving an available total of 104,000 tons; and about 
10,500 tons were exported, leaving for the consumption of the whole of 
France in that year, 93,500 tons. Sugar imported into France is, as in 
Great Britain, liable to heavy duties.| Even beet-root sugar is subjected to 
an excise duty of 6s. 10d. percwt. ‘These duties, the limitation of the num- 
ber of ports into which sugar may be imported, and other vexatious restric. 
tions, have all been imposed with a view to promote the growth of beet- 
root sugar. ‘They combine to augment the price of sugar in France, 
which, while it averaged in the Antilles, in 1840, 22s. per cwt., averaged 
at Havre 53s. 6d., (the average duty-paid price of sugar in the London 
market was in the same year 74s. 24d.,) and at Paris considerably more. 
The falling off in the production of beet-root sugar in France of late years 
is the consequence of inability to keep its ground in the market against cane 
sugar, laboring under all the disadvantages mentioned. ‘The complaints 
of the colonial merchants and the shipping interest, and the impatience of 
the consumer, are working a change in public opinion on the subject of 
beet-root sugar. Committees were appointed in 1840. and 1841, and 
their reports have led the government to entertain the proposal to prohibit 
the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and to indemnify the manufacturers. 


Quantities of SUGAR IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM FRANCE, DISTINGUISHING THE Co- 
LONIAL SUGARS. 


Imported into France. 
CoLontaL. Foreien. ToTaL. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Years. Kilogrammes. _ Francs. Kilogrammes. Francs. Kilogrammes. Francs. 
1834,. 83,049,141 51,700,000 12,080,451 6,900,000 95,129,592 58,600,000 
1835,. 84,249,890 52,600,000 10,434,289 6,200,000 94,684,179 58,800,000 
1836,..... 79,326,022 49,400,000 9,461,555 6,100,000 88,787,577 55,500,000 
1637,..... 66,535,563 41,700,000 10,618,467 6,200,000 77,174,030 47,900,000 
1838,..... 86,992,808 55,000,000 12,389,707 7,200,000 99,392,515 62,200,000 
1698... <.. 87,664,893 54,800,000 6,396,818 4,100,000 94,461,711 58,900,000 
1840,..... 75,543,696 47,300,000 17,355,299 9,300,000 92,898,995 56,600,000 
1841,..... 85,850,823 54,400,000 21,511,816 11,900,000 107,362,639 66,300,000 

Entered for Consumption. 

1834,. 66,475,430 43,700,000 4,366,804 2,000,000 70,842,234 43,900,000 
1835,..... 69,339,548 44,800,000 3,292,480 1,500,000 72,632,028 46,300,000 
1836,..... 66,188,958 41,800,000 1,012,833 500,000 67,201,791 42,300,000 
1837,..... 66,489,668 41,700,000 3,342,966 1,600,000 69,832,634 43,300,000 
1838,..... 68,146,685 43,300,000 3,309,480 1,500,000 71,456,165 44,800,000 





* Commercial Tariffs, Part [V.—France. 


by command of her Majesty, April 1842. 
t For the comparative rates of duty in the principal sugar marts of Europe, see a table 
at the end of this chapter. 
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QUANTITIES OF SUGAR IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM FRANCE, etc.—Continued. 


Entered for Consumption—Continued. 


CoLontaL Foreten. TOTAL. 
ane. Value. Quantity. Value. Ph mors. — 

Years. ammes. Francs. Kilogrammes. Francs. ammes. 

1839... 71 613,062 45,100,000 655,340 300,000 7 2568, 402 45.4 ‘400, ‘000 
1840,..... 7 445,086 49,200, 000 6,666,360 3,100,000 85,111 ‘446 52, 300, 000 
184l,.. 74,514, '503 47,500,000 12,042,268 6, 000, 000 86, 556, 771 53,500,000 

Exports of Raw Sugar. 
CoLontAL. Foruten. Tora. 
Quantity. Quantity. Quantity. Value. 
Years. Rilogrammes. Kilogrammes. ” ammes. Francs. 
1834,....... 3,056 5,056,734 09,790 5,500,000 
1835,....... 4,350,876 8, 146,527 2 497,403 11,600,000 
1836,....... 5,570,000 6,387,099 1 1,957,099 10,800,000 
1837,....... 652,361 7,326,072 7,978,433 8,200,000 
1836,....... 9,385,962 8,755,358 18,141,320 15,800,000 
1639,....... 8,511,135 6,260,442 14,771,577 12,600,000 
1840,....... 172,732 6,234,188 6,406,920 6,600,000 
1841,....... 357,607 5,953,299 6,310,906 6,500,000 
Exports of Refined Sugars. 

Rina eae 53,351 2,692,799 2,746,150 5,700,000 
| eee 1,259,625 2,940,257 4,199,882 7,000,000 
1836,....... 6,538,732 884,844 7,422 576 11,100,000 
|» Sa 2,085,075 2,046,021 4,131,096 9,609,000 
1838,....... 2,779,177 2,808,499 5,587,676 10,200,000 
1899,....... 6,366,127 544,434 6,910,561 11,600,000 
1840,....... 466,107 3,203,136 3,669,243 10,600,000 
1841,....... 40,952 8,065,485 8,106,437 13,300,000 


Hotianp.—In 1840, the value of sugar imported into Holland from all 
parts of the world, is said* to have been— 


From Dutch Indies, ........... £1,243,765 | From England,.............0.++ £85,833 
* Cuba and Porto Rico,. 656,333 wae 
“ Hanse Towns,.......... 227,708 OM cen shed biean £2,432,749 
ig et 219,060 


Of this total, sugar to the value of £2,014,183 was imported into 












Amsterdam alone. We have no statement of the value of the sugar im- 
ported into Rotterdam in 1840; but in 1841, it was £259,720. From 
this it may be inferred that the importation of sugar into Holland centres 
in these two ports. One-half of the sugar annually imported into Hol- 
land would appear to be drawn from its own colonies. Of this portion, 
15,000 tons are drawn from Surinam,t the rest from Java. The quanti- 


ty of sugar exported from Java in 1840 was 61,378 tons, two-thirds of 


which, being about 40,000 tons, added to the 15,000 from Surinam, gives 
55,000 tons of sugar imported into Holland in 1840, from its own colo- 
nies. It would appear from the table of values, that the quantity of sugar 
imported from other countries about equalled the quantity imported from 
the colonics. In 1840, therefore, there cannot have been less than 
110,000 tons of sugar imported into Holland, about half the quantity import- 
ed into Great Britain in the same year. The population of Holland does 
not exceed 3,100,000 ; and the general high taxation of Holland, joined 
to the frugality of the people, limits the demand for sugar to far below 
what would, under more favorable circumstances, be consumed by the 





* Connie Tariffs and Regulations, Part VI.—Hoiland. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of her Majesty, 2d February, 1843. 
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Dutch at home. Raw sugar to the value of £276,000 is stated to have 
been re-exported in 1840. The refined sugar exported in the same year 
is estimated at £2,112,000. The bulk of the sugar imported into Hol. 
land is intended to be re-exported as refined sugar. It is a forced trade. 
A monopoly of the Java sugars is given to the Colonial Association of 
Holland (Neerlandische-Handel-Maat schappy.) The inhabitants of 
Java are obliged to cover a fifth part of their estates with segar, which is 
paid as rent. ‘The sugar is prepared in private factories, to which money 
is advanced by government, who are repaid in raw sugar received at the 
rate of 15s. 3d. per cwt. This sugar is delivered by the government to 
the company’s agents at certain ports, and shipped for Holland by the 
company at fixed rates, free of duty, at the risk of government. The 
company dispose of it by public sales “as speedily as possible,” and ac- 
count to the government for the proceeds. ‘The sugar thus obtained by 
forced labor is sold at a low price to the refiners, who have built as if 
they were to receive for ever a bounty which would enable them to en- 
gross the home market of continental Europe. The effect of forcing the 
cultivation of sugar for the Dutch refineries has been attended with great 
loss. Russia prohibits the importation of refined sugar ; Germany: im- 
poses high differential duties on refined sugars, and admits raw sugars for 
refineries ; France imposes high, and England prohibitory duties, both on 
raw and refined sugars. The loss of Belgium has reduced the home 
consumption one-half. The production of Java has gone on increasing, 
and the Dutch have been obliged to go on refining beyond the demand of 
the market, to avoid greater loss. There have already been failures 
from this cause in Rotterdam and Amsterdam; but the chief revenue of 
Java is derived from sugar, and the Dutch navigation depends upon the 
sugar-trade. By the arrangement of 1839, the Dutch government is 
bound to persevere in this system till 1850. 

DenmarkK.—The quantity of sugar imported into Copenhagen, in 1838, 
was— 


Ty MII. ssc scdss saci cccdeccucs spbesedeccesedbisteoceedned ewts. 52,187 
PGR Maman. 5. 0s... cc0ee vsitsisccteessasedesnedecerciccsstieseae 40,803 
De iiinewichsinieivadass asiietmaianeonnenimpsaheieitnals 92,990 


The German province of Holstein is supplied with sugar from Hamburg ; 
there are no means of ascertaining the quantity. The duties on sugar 
in Denmark are moderate ; the prices are low; but the whole supply 
does not exceed the demand.* 

HAMBURG, AND OTHER GERMAN STATES NOT INCLUDED IN THE ZOLL- 
verEIN.—Hamburg and Bremen are the emporiums of sugar for all the 
German states (except Austria) not included in the Zoll-verein. Ham. 
burg, in addition to the supplies with which it furnishes those countries, 
exports largely to Prussia, and sends a considerable quantity of sugar to 
the northwestern provinces,of Austria. The customs-duties, both in 
Hamburg and Bremen, are little more than nominal. The quantity im- 
ported into Bremen, in 1838, was 6,200 tons. ‘The importation of Ham. 
burg, in 1840 and 1841, amounted to— 

GMB sis lcs catdardcceoscss tons OE FOG } 1048S, «RS. a tons 30,200 





* Commercial Tariffs and Regulations, Part III., presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty, 7th February, 1842. 
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The stock remaining on hand, at the end of 1841, was 8,700 tons. The 
sugar transported from Hamburg, by the Elbe, in 1837 and 1838, to the 
Prussian dominions alone, amounted to— 
In 1837. In 1838. In 1837. In 1838. 
Raw,......tons 18,300 18,800 | Refined,......tons 1,100 1,200 
Tux German Zoit-vErEIN.—The customs union of Germany resem. 
bles France in this respect, that a large portion of its sugar supply con- 
sists of home-manufactured beet-root sugar. It differs from France in 
this respect, that it has no colonies, and, we might almost say, no mari- 
time trade. The following table* shows the amount of the colonial sugar. 
trade, in the states of the union, in the years 1837 to 1840, inclusive :— 
Imports. Exports. 


Raw and Lump Raw and Lump 
Refined. sugars for refiners. Refined. sugars for refiners. 
Years. Centners.t Centners. | Years. Centners. Centners. 
1837,...... Retsoad 213,740 1,140,168 | 1837,.......... ‘ 30,788 56 
1838, t 2......+. Sealy Bee agra cha ore, —__ TES ‘ 21,936 25 
1BBD,: 4 se0es.- weiss cteis s - - gtenpedienee aa 21,227 199 
1840,......000008 269,964 1,414,148 | 1840,........... 42,808 310 





Professor Dietrici, (from whose official work on the commerce of Prus. 
sia and the Zoll-verein, in 1837-89, these tables are taken,) states the 
quantity of beet-root sugar annually produced in the territories of the 
League, as far as it had been ascertained, as follows :—In Prussia, eighty. 
nine manufacturers produced annually 112,268 centners of best beet-root 
sugar ; thirty-six in the other states of the union produced 32,942 cent- 
ners; in all, 145,210 centners, or about 6,500 tons. From some manu- 
facturers, returns had been obtained ; but as the professor leaves them out 
of account in his subsequent calculations, they were probably of little 
consequence, 

It appears, therefore, that in 1840, about 55,000 tons of colonial sugar 
were imported into the states of the union; at least about 6,500 tons of 
beet-root sugar manufactured in them, and nearly 2,000 tons exported. 
This leaves about 59,500 tons for internal consumption. The produce 
of the beet-root sugar manufactories would, according to this statement, 
amount to nearly a tenth part of the whole sugar consumed in the union. 
The production of this tenth is promoted, and perhaps rendered possible, 
by the duties imposed on imported sugar; which will be found stated, 
along with those of France and other countries, in the sequel. 

The colonial raw sugar consumed or refined in the customs union, is 
derived almost exclusively from Holland and Hamburg; a very little is 
imported from England in the eastern Baltic ports of Prussia. 

Tux Avstrtan Domrnions.—The sugar consumed in Austria is partly 
heet-root and partly cane sugar. Professor Dietrici estimates the quan- 
tity of beet-root sugar annually produced in Austria at nearly 3,200 tons ; 
and from the sickly state of the manufacture, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that this is not an under-estimate. The great emporium of colonial 
sugar is Trieste. There is a growing sugar-trade from Hamburg to Bo- 
hemia and Galicia. In 1839, about 1,500 tons found their way through 
this channel into the Austrian dominions. Some sugar is imported into 
Venice which does not come through Trieste ; in 1836 it amounted to 








* Commercial Tariffs and Regulations, Part V. 
t The Berlin centner=103.3 Ibs. avoirdupois English. 
t These years are left blank in the original tables of Professor Dietrici. 
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upwards of 1,096 hhds., valued at £101,031. An official statement now 
before us gives the quantity of sugar annually imported into Trieste from 
1832 to 1841. As a good deal has been said about the increased con- 
sumption of sugar anticipated in Austria from the reduced duties of the 
tariff of 1838, a table, showing the imports of 1838, (the year in which 
the new tariff came into operation,) of the three years preceding that 
year, and the three following it, is here subjoined :— 


SvGaR IMPORTED INTO TRIESTE. 





Raw. Refined. Total. Raw. Refined. Total. 
Years. Tons.* Tons. Tons. Years. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
¢ 1835,.... 19,800 2195 21,995 | ¢ 1839,...... 26,050 5,832 31,880 
1836,...... 27,500 5,500 33,000 1840,...... 23,446 4,400 27,846 
2 1837,..... 15,680 4,064 19:744 | 0 1841,...... 18,595 8,525 27,190 
1838,...... 22,154 8,000 30,154 


Betorum.—The total importation of sugar into Antwerp, in 1838, was 
15,000 tons. Professor Dietrici estimates the annual average of beet- 
root sugar manufactured in Belgium at 15,000tons. ‘There are no means 
of estimating the quantity of sugar exported from Belgium. 

Iraty.—The sugar of Italy (the Austrian provinces excepted) is drawn 
principally from Holland, France, and England. The quantity, we 
have found it difficult to ascertain : it appears to be about $5,000 tons. 

Srarn anp Portvcat.—The statistics of the sugar-trade of the Pen- 
insula, like those of Naples, remain a blank, though every effort has been 
made to procure information regarding them. M. Montveran estimates 
the consumption in Spain at 41,000 tons. 

Swepen.—The accounts of the sugar-trade of Sweden and Norway 
are somewhat antiquated, and not very minute. In 1829, 90,334 ewt. 
of sugar was imported into Sweden; in 1831 the importation amounted 
to 97,106. Norway and Finland are in part supplied with sugar from 
Sweden. 

Rvssta.—Nearly 35,000 tons of sugar were imported into Russia in 
1838, by way of Odessa and St. Petersburg. According to the official 
journal of Berlin, there were, in 1841, 174 manufactories of beet-root 
sugar in Russia.t The amount of the produce of these establishments is 
not mentioned: Professor Dictrici estimates it at 156,600 Berlin centners 
—this, however, is mere conjecture. 

Unitev Srares.—The United States, notwithstanding the very con- 
siderable quantity of sugar produced in them, belong to the importing 
countries. In 1839, the import of sugars was 195,231,273 lbs., at a cost 
of $10,000,000. In 1840, about 120,000,000 lbs. were imported, valued 
at about $6,000,000. The greater part of this was retained for home 
consumption. The quantity of sugar produced in the United States, in 
1841, appears from the following table :— 


Pounds. 


| Pounds. 
MMB ii BA i oi od... 263,592 | New Jersey,............cccseeee. é 67 
New Hampshire,.............:- » 169,519 | Pennsylvania, .................4+ 2,894,016 
Massachusetts,.......0..sseecceees GRGB41 | TH WORGy arcstsineninisticcie.: _.. casani 
Rhode Island,................000+ ee | PRE Cates eee 39,892 
RANI, cass dlijecencvacd-eses BERT T Vitiatibie iis eke disc ck: 1,557,206 
VON acicsesseisesenssesescsee G120,964 } North Corolla jiiessicc..... 8,924 
TE eis sa ncinnangene seers . 11,102,070 | South Carolina,.................. 31,461 


* In the original table the quantities are stated in centners of Vienna (1234 Ibs. avoir. 
dupois) ; in converting them into English weight fractions have been disregarded. 
t Preussische Staats-Zeitung, 1841; No. 117. 
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Iso ssc csecadtigcconncssass 10,650 | Arkansas,............0.-.00...0. 2147 
Mississippi,...........0.sseeeeeres SET FINI, Vista onde . cicnevecced j 1,894,379 
LQWiRONGyevee cs ccssssersessensesee GB,1G0,315 | Florida,...........00...0cs000. 269,146 
Tennessee, .....0..2eerseeeeess % 275,557 | Wisconsin, .....0.....c...0000. 147,816 
Kentucky,......0-..+:esrereeeseses RTE 1 BM cc cecsssescscaseienvonncs 51,425 
Ohio, ........csecseceessssseeeeeee 7,109,423 | District of Columbia,.......... ae 

TeGienG pens... .rccssccoscscssvevsee ‘SPIE 106 icine 
Illinois,...........+. 415,756 inns Vicasissikhantnscces 126,164,644 





The quantity of sugar imported into the states, in 1841, was, of brown 
sugar, 163,276,309 lbs. ; white, clayed, or powdered, 17,646,019 lbs, ; 
loaf, 68,060 Ibs. The value is stated in the treasury report to have been 
$8,804,700. This, added to the quantity produced, gives for the total 
consumption of the United States, in 1841, about 132,200 tons. In 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, sugar is manufactured from 
the cane ; and the produce of these countries amounts to within thirty. 
five millions of pounds of the whole produce of the states. According 
to a statement published by Mr. P. A. Degelos, of New Orleans, which 
enumerates every plantation in the state of Louisiana, with the number of 
hogsheads produced by each, we notice that the crop of 1842 reached the 
very large amount of 140,316 hhds., being about 5,000 hhds. more than 
the highest estimate. The product of molasses he computes at 52 gallons 
for each hogshead of sugar, which would give a total of 7,296,432 gallons. 
The whole number of plantations is found to be 668, of which 361 use 
steam and 307 horse-power. Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi, are 
at the extreme verge of the cane-cultivation : almost every alternate year 
the canes suffer from the early frosts. The prospects of increased popu- 
lation and cultivation in Florida are rather remote. The remaining thirty. 
five million pounds of sugar is prepared from maple in the thinly-settled 
districts, and from beet-root in the rest. Some experiments were made 
by the French chemists towards the close of last century on the yield of 
sugar from the maple, which clearly showed that the cultivation of this 
tree for the manufacture of sugar could not pay in an old settled country. 
The beet-root is not likely to compete any better with the cane in Ameri- 
ca than in Europe. There is every reason to believe, then, that the 
United States, with their rapidly increasing population, will continue to 
import sugar, and that to a greater extent than we have hitherto done. 

From a table published in a former number of this Magazine, which 
we compiled from annual reports of the secretary of the treasury, it ap- 
pears that the quantity of brown sugar imported into the United States in 
twenty-one years, from 1821 to 1841, amounted to 2,025,020,916 pounds, 
of which 1,778,996,140 pounds were consumed in the United States. 
The quantity of foreign brown sugar exported during the same period 
(twenty-one years) amounted to 296,004,776 pounds. The quantity of 
white sugar imported into the United States in the same twenty-one years 
was 214,464,415 pounds, while the consumption was 104,669,095, and the & 
exports 109,813,330 pounds. 4 

The following is the quantity, in pounds and value, of sugar imported into ‘4 
the United States for twelve years previous to 1833 :— 





























Years. Quantity. Value. | Years. Quantity. Value. 
1821,...... 59,512,835 $3,553,582 | 1824,...... 94,379,814 5,165,800 
A82%....:.. 88,305,670 5,034,429 | 1825,...... 71,771,479 4,232,530 






60,789,210 3,258,689 | 1826,...... 84,902,955 5,311,631 
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Years. Quantity. Value. Years. Quantity. Value. 
1827,.....+ 76,701,629 $4,577,361 | 1830,...... 86,483,046 $4,630,342 
1828,...... 56,935,951 3,546,736 | 1831,...... 109,014,654 4,910,877 
1829,.....+ 63,307,294 3,622,406 | | eee 66,452,288 2,933,688 


Quantity in pounds, and value of Sugar, imported into the United States in each 
year, from 1833 to 1841.* 

Years. Brown. White clayed. Loaf. Total quantity. Total value. 

1833,......+ 85,689,044 11,999,088 46,035 97,734,167 $4,757,523 

1834,....... 107,483,841 7,906,014 1,670 115,391,525 5,538,044 

1835,........ 111,806,880 14,229,359 2,096 126,038,335 6,806,425 


1836,....... 181,243,537 10,182,578 926 191,429,041 12,514,647 
1837,....--- 120,416,071 15,723,748 9,899 ~——-136, 149,718 7,203,800 
1836,,...... 139,200,905 14,678,238 2948 153,882,091 7,586,629 
1939,....... 182,540,327 12,690,946 895 195,232,168 9,921,956 
1840,......- 107,955,033 12,984,552 1,035 120,940,620 5,581,012 
1841,......6 165,963,083 18,233,579 68,261 184,264,923 8,802,734 


Brrrisu Cotonres.—The British colonies in which sugar is not pro- 
duced are British North America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the set- 
tlements in New Holland and New Zealand. The following is the state 
of the import of sugar into them in the year 1839 :— 

Raw Svaar. 
British Refined 

Colonies. Plantation. Foreign. East Indian. British. 
British North America,...... Ibs. 1,629,560 16,667,323 164,257 3,086,184 
New South Wales and Van Die- 











WABI Teenie ices sees csceeses 6,636,050 MENT, cnccecnes 787,490 
Cape of Good Hope,............. 2,839,115 816,061 109,747 51,789 
a iitincécsdcivasicn 11,104,725 26,801,974 274,004 3,945,463 


Nortuern Asta.—Though the quantity cannot be ascertained, it is 
known that considerable quantities of sugar are imported into the north- 
ern provinces of China, and into Chinese and Independent Tartary. 

Sovrn Amertca.—There is also a growing demand, the exact quan- 
tity of which cannot be ascertained, in the southern provinces of La Plata 
and Chili. 


It is but too apparent, from this review, that any estimate of the total 
annual consumption of sugar in the sugar-importing countries, founded on 
the collective amount of their importations, must be imperfect. The 
data are insufficient. And any other method of attempting to arrive at 
the quantity consumed, must evidently be fallacious. The great import- 
ing markets in Europe are Great Britain, France, Holland, Russia, Ham- 
burg, and Trieste. Their imports are re-exported in part, to supply the 
demand of the rest of Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. Each 
of them imports a portion of its sugar from some of the others; but the 
effect of this, in making the figure of their total exports too high, may be 
set off against the unknown quantity imported into Spain and Portugal, 
and small quantities imported direct into Italy, Russia, and Sweden. The 
total imports of the United States, and of the British colonies which do 








* For a statement exhibiting the import, export, and consumption of foreign brown 
and white sugar in the United States, annually,in each year, from 1821 to 1841, divided 
into three periods, of seven years each; and also the quantity of domestic sugar exported 
or Gl during the same time, see Merchants’ Magazine for December, 1842, vol. vii., 
p. 562. 

t In this sum, the import from India is included. 
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not produce sugar, ‘are ascertained with tolerable accuracy. But our 
ignorance of the quantity consumed by the importing countries of Eastern 
and Northern Asia, and in Chili and the provinces of La Plata, ren. 
ders it impossible to ascertain the whole annual consumption of sugar. 
The quantity actually passing through the market of the importing coun. 
tries, in the course of a year, as far as can be shown in figures, is here 
given :— 





Great Britain (1842) retained for consumption...........0.......csesseeeseeees tons 193,823 
France (1840) colonial retained for consumption, and beet-root,.................. 93,500 
os clas acinksn cuhacg adignpoacbens tiiiorcedenbevnnany 110,000 
IE CE I. 5c, cnsinadanccasseumasincendanqeivotécegnaceencenbhescees 6 4,650 
i CET PIE. . .ciccnciniahepesotssnenantiba senses esersanthehareelapenes: - 45,300 
Prussia and Zoll-verein, (1839) beet-root sugat,............sssseeeeereersereereeeees 6,500 
Belgium, (1838) colonial and beet-root sugar,.................ssceeseereeeeerereeeeses 30,000 
SUN ID SONIOIIIIE «crc ssiveinssceeiseussscvsccsesencssensece .. 35,000 . 42.700 

© SEE RAO IIS i itsas saviic aging s ibecde sisness Comenngedivind: = ENO vf 
Austria (1841) imported at Trieste............0..sssssseeresereersrereeee 29,120 98,390 

ass ei i si incahccnentenrienognsennecih ae ‘ 
United States of North America, (1841,)...........s::cescesersesseecreseeeneeesereees 132,000 
British colonies not producing sugar, (1839,)...........s0:sseeeccsseereeeererseereeree 18,800 
Wis dns ss delads di enanncebiascupapc Maieasb cnn skasasciinsempee: 200,003 


The quantity of sugar retained for consumption in France and Great 
Britain has been taken, because what is exported would have been re- 
peated in other countries ; the total imports of Holland and Hamburg are 
taken ; but the colonial sugar imported into the Zoll-verein, and into 
Austria overland, and Switzerland, as drawn from these markets, is omit- 
ted ; the sugar in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, cannot be ascertained. 

We have received from a gentleman who has access to the best infor- 
mation respecting the state of the sugar-trade, the following statement 
of the stocks on hand in the leading importing markets of Europe, on the 
Ist of March for each of the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. They 
are sufficiently close to show that the annual consumption must pretty 
nearly equal the annual importation: it is obvious that in almost every 
country the use of sugar is on the increase ; and hence it follows, that the 
actual produce of the exporting countries is no more than sufficient to 
supply the existing demand. 


Srocxs or Sucar, Inv TONS, ON THE Ist or Marcu, 1840-43. 
In 1840. In 1841. In 1842. In 1843 














EEE ADR pee ly AB Ae Oy tons 10,700 16,600 15,550 3,100 
I iiik sche kicked » ven cocnibevadteiesbta vite 7,000 5,750 6,750 3,500 
PL Uiictisstniin debra idhinthnicen<xensaebents 5,600 8,400 2,900 3,950 
ican niivessvravedehivecarcssactentseisesne 1,000 2,800 4,150 2,000 
a wrasse es conte cecds 500 =. 2,500 «= 2,600 ~—7,000 
24,800 36,050 31,950 19,550 

Pe  iicsinlitil inns seeiievinntes copesstinniaie 39,875 47,900 43,000 43,000 
UA icsisecadadbabiecduipasacassiaden s 64,675 83,950 74,950 63,050 

British Plantation in England,............+.... 26,995 27,650 28,200 31,450 








—_— 


PONG inal dain Sickie bitin’ 37,680 56,300 46,750 31,600 
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Comparative Table of the Duties leviable on the Importation of Sugar into the prin- 
cipal consuming Countries. 

IN SHILLINGS, PER HUNDRED WEIGHT. 


Raw. Clayed. Refined, 
Britiain—West India colonies sa mgm gong 
Great Britiain— sshnontagd'sdhai<Sawkkune 
“ British India,..........s000s.c00c ee and 168 0 
“ i ic cad vn nhkcgniliaser coiccaticesun’ 5 per ct, 
“ Foreign eapease bi haidikecuntcabiniacee,, aa oe Vapi 
“ SN. . :tacdecbijcevsbciuemiarciiveens, “Oe ae 63 0 BP ig 
France—French colonies, average. bhndelihadtiibencds: mae te 25 6 prohibited. 
“ Foreign re. dela <oshamaapmneced re ails + ein aes 36 0 prohibited. 
Holland,.. 16-6 82 0 
German Customs ‘Union, or Zoll-verein—for refining,... 16 0 ae 
“ “ % for sale,....... 30 0 32 0 
Lumps s = under apocial control,......... 17 0 ode 
Austria—for refining,... idinthle skin ninemases: we ie oui 
“ EERIE eA GRE Sey en 27 («0 HESS 33 0 
United States of America,............c.c.cesscccccssescocseeee Ll 6 186 280 


Nors.—Our statement of the sugar-trade, in our second and concluding paper, will be 
confined to the exporting countries. 





Art. IV-—MERCANTILE EDUCATION. 


Ir is gratifying to find, among the resolutions passed by the “Home 
League,” convened in the city of New York in October last, the follow- 
ing : “ Resolved, ‘That a union of education and labor is as advantageous 
to a young nation, desirous to introduce the useful arts, as schooling and 
learning a trade is among the enterprizing young men of an industrious 
community, &c. d&c. ;” for, whatever may have been thought of the value 
of education, it is certain that little has been said heretofore upon the sub- 
ject among merchants. ‘This, then, is a most hopeful token of the times ; 
and we propose to enlarge a little upon the topic of what education 
means, as applied to mercantile life. 

Not many years ago, the father, in placing his son at school, used such 
language as this: “I wish my boy to learn arithmetic and writing ; but I 
do not care about his studying any foreign language, or to take up his 
time with history; for I am going to make a merchant of him.” The 
lad, intended for the store, did spend his time on the multiplication and 
interest tables ; he did learn to write and read, and these, many mer- 
chants can bear testimony, closed his school career. How many a man 
can recollect when he bade adieu to his schoolmates for the last time, 
and fe]t he was committing but a frail bark to the tempestuous world, as 
the school door closed behind him forever. Just at the time that he was 
beginning to feel some interest in his studies, because he was beginning 
to understand them, he was cut short of any further instruction, and turned 
into the counting-house, to sigh for the green playground, his merry 
schoolfellows, and, perhaps, for daily tasks which, when completed, made 
his mind spring with elastic joy. But his easy dress must undergo a 
change also. ‘The round jacket must give place to a premature long- 
tailed coat; the easy shoe to the high-heeled boot ; the open shirt collar 
to the starched cravat. With the feelings of a boy, but the dress of a 
man, he is forced, at the tender age of fourteen, to lay aside his affections 
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and assume ceremony ; to be polite where he wishes to love ; to smile 
when he longs to laugh ; to walk consequentially, when he longs to run 
and shout. His tastes, too ; what a sacrifice! He loved flowers, the fra. 
grant hay, the breath of spring, the noise of the spring freshet, which told 
him that the snows were melting on the hill-sides. Instead of these, he 
has the smell of tar, docks, and foreign spices. Perhaps his employment 
is in a store where South American hides are stored for sale. Here, he 
holds his nose, at first, in deep disgust ; but habit is second nature, and he, 
after a while, can face even this like a man; but, as he opens the store 
of a warm, summer morning, he is forced to say to himself, “ This being 
a merchant is not what it is cracked up to be, after all.” Poor boy! thy 
education is just begun. Many years of dry, profitless toil are before 
thee ; many long walks with heavy bundles, wearying thy arms, unused 
to any weights but thy light bat and ball, or gaily painted fish pole ; per. 
chance thy curiously ornamented gun, stored away in charge of thy fond 
mother, now far from thee in thy dear, rural home—you will survive all 
this, and, by and by, forget those thoughts that now bring thy heart al. 
most into thy throat, and to repay thee, thy own name will stand in gilded 
letters over the door from which thou now sweepest the blinding dust of 
commerce. Courage ! 

We know it is easy to pick flaws in almost any system of education ; 
but we appeal to all thinking men if the training young boys receive, who 
intend to follow trade as their occupation, is not necessarily incomplete 
and shallow? ‘To begin with: very many are obliged to resort to the 
city writing master, after they have commenced their clerkship, to make 
up for deficient practice at school. Not a few get their knowledge of 
accounts and book-keeping by sad experience of errors, which cost their 
employers much more than tuition fees. But these are slight matters, 
compared with others we have to mention. The lad, fitting for the store, 
is only taught those branches which will enable him to perform the duties 
of his place. His intellectual powers, his tastes, his habits of mind, are 
viewed as of little consequence. It seems to be forgotten, that he must 
have leisure hours to employ; times when, unless he is doing something 
good, he will find something evil to occupy him. It is forgotten that he 
is a tender, impressible being, open to all influences about him, and, as a 
youth, liable to be caught with syren songs and gilded baits. If he read, 
will he turn to history or biography? No, he has no taste for such stu- 
dies ; he was educated to be a merchant. What will be his reading ’ 
Most probably, some highly-wrought novel, which will inflame his pas- 
sions and give him a romantic turn. Does he read Latin or French in 
his leisure hours? Oh no, these are forbidden books to the young clerk ; 
dead languages to him, paying no interest, teaching nothing about buying 
and selling, taking his attention from the solid branches, the useful 
branches. Alas! what can he do in such a case but read novels or go to 
the play, or learn practical geometry on a billiard table? At this last 
employment he learns angles with a vengeance, and forgets often, on his 
way home from such a resort, the mathematical principle, “that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points.” 

It is rather remarkable that so much of human effort is bestowed upon 
reforming evils which might have been prevented in the outset. After an 
alarming conflagration, that burns down a large part of the city, an effi- 
cient fire police is established. After an epidemic has got strong hold of 
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the citizens, the mayor looks carefully to the cleansing of the streets. 
Churches are built, and ministers are feed, to reclaim the vicious man 
whose early youth was neglected ; and finally a system of public lectures 
is now going on in all our cities, to teach men and women the elements of 
history and science, which they ought to have learned at school. And, 
in this last specific, the solid food has been given in moderate doses, well 
disguised in declamation and flowery language, for fear of nauseating the 
patients, weak with long fasting. 

The fact to which we allude is strikingly illustrated in the whole course 
of education. We send our children to cheap schools, sometimes to the 
district school, where teachers are hired for about the wages of the man 
who sweeps the streets, where they are taught bad pronunciation, sloven- 
ly reading, and riddles in arithmetic, and then, if they set about obtaining 
anything like a complete education, much time and labor must first be 
spent in unlearning, reforming, and getting a fair start. But little care 
and expense is bestowed upon the lad who is destined for the store, be- 
cause the parent hopes that his education will some how or other be com- 
pleted by running of errands, doing up parcels, and going to the post- 
office. ; 

And, strange enough to tell! itis finished in this hap-hazard way; and 
the young man, after a few years, returns to the home he left a raw 
country lad, a polished gentleman. His dress is faultless, his manners 
are easy, his conversational powers quite the wonder of the village maid- 
ens. How is this? Where did he acquire his language, his fund of in. 
formation, his ready wit and store of sparkling anecdote? In the world, 
to be sure; by mixing with his fellows, talking, walking the streets, keep- 
ing his eyes open, and learning to observe. 

Was it ever your good fortune, kind reader, to fall in with a city-bred 
lawyer, merchant, doctor or mechanic, in a stage-coach, on a long jour- 
ney? and did he not enliven your otherwise tedious ride, and appear to 
you like a being from another world, by the side of silent country squires, 
who stand so much upon their dignity?’ Ifsuch has been your luck, you 
can readily understand how a free intercourse with men of all ranks and 
professions, how the rude bustle of the city streets, their noise and life, 
educate and inform, and give life to the mind. 

It is no wonder that city folks and city clerks are so bright and amus- 
ing, for they are forced to employ their faculties, if it be for nothing else, 
to keep out of the way. Here is no stagnation, no apathy, no time for 
castle-building ; it is all reality, life, action, and self-preservation. Where 
else in England, than in busy London, could Charles Lamb have found 
materials for his inimitable essays? How happens it that our best poets, 
Sprague and Bryant, live in the very din of the world’s noise, unless there 
is a kind of inspiration in it? 

It may seem that we argue against ourselves in showing the valuable 
education of city life; in stating that men, with little book learning, in a 
few years become polished, agreeable, and amusing. ‘This is the bright 
side of the picture—the shading will come presently. It is not stating 
the truth too strongly to say that America is proud of her merchants. In 
fact it is another name for gentleman among us. Whether in the church, 
the legislative hall, the drawing-room, the home, they suffer not in com- 
parison with any men in the land. We are a mercantile people, a trad- 
ing nation, and why should not our merchants stand first and foremost in 

VOL. X.—=-NO. Il. 13 
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every enterprize? But—we are bound in conscience to speak the truth 
—many young men are ruined in our cities yearly, for lack of a better 
ly training of the intellect and the heart. Thousands fall a prey to 
ipation and vice, because they have no taste for quiet and studious 
pursuits. Their business being over forthe day, they seek that relaxation, 
in forbidden pleasures, which the fireside, the library, the literary circle 
should furnish. And the error is that young lads, intended for mercantile 
life, are not well educated. We have as good as acknowledged that they 
can get along very well, as far as business and appearance and social in. 
tercourse are concerned without a very complete education, but there jis 
something more concerned besides these. ‘There is a moral nature at 
stake—a soul, a heart, affections and habits. 

The literary societies in the city are doing an immense deal of good, 
and remedy, in part, the evil to which we allude. But it will not be 
questioned that something more may be done, away back of the period 
when these are brought to bear upon the young mind. ‘To reap the ad- 
vantages of the fine libraries now open to the young merchant, he must 
receive an early training which will fit him to appreciate and enjoy the 
books that otherwise will be dead letter to his eyes. Who could read 
and enjoy Milton as his first book of poetry? Who would understand Sil- 
liman’s Journal, that had not paid any attention to the natural sciences! 
Will the lyceum, the lecture-room, the debating-hall, furnish their full ad- 
vantages to him who begins his education in places designed to polish, 
perfect, and keep freshthe mind? The answer to these questions grants 
the point we would urge—a better primary education for those intended for 
mercantile life. 





Art. V—PRODUCT OF PRECIOUS METALS SINCE THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


Tue greatest part of the gold and silver thrown on the world, was first 
taken from South America. Before Humboldt published his Political 
Essay upon New Spain, various reports, formed by learned individuals, 
had been circulated respecting the quantities of gold and silver export- 
ed from America. Notwithstanding, they all differed in their calcu- 
lations from one another, on account of their having derived their in- 
formation from sources which could not be relied upon, as is shown by the 
following calculation :— 


Authors Epochs. Dollars. 
CI, di. ai. hid, ci etd bedi icttncivn 1492 to 1724 3,536,000,000 
Ra iiss eesiccnetn oie pisqitess senteersces 1492 to 1628 1,500,000,000 
PG aiiibctiaswecdecevidsds wivsccadeseey 1492 to 1595 2,000,000,000 
I .. saiiniinninuihiniis iisinaiiiebinneh 1519 to 1617 1,536,000,000 
in c.ksoddbagesestscescenpsuninauiecene 1492 to 1718 5,154,000,000 
Pies Saki sickest haddie Antbiecdis 1492 to 1775 8,800,000,000 
pn Se RR een eee Men ere pene 1763 to 1777 304,000,000 
i ssoih ctihvisciplecseiiibaiinaanitiad 1724 to 1800 1,600,000,000 
The author of the “ Investigation upon 

Commerce, Amsterdam, 1779,”......... 1492 to 1775 5,072,000,000 


But Humboldt, by his extensive and laborious investigations, has lefi 
every one else far behind. This illustrious traveller, besides having a 
knowledge of all that had hitherto been written on this subject, had ac- 
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cess to official sources which were unknown to the authors just alluded to. 
He was a man well versed both in the theoretical as well as the practical 
knowledge of mining, and had examined, with the eyes of a critic, several 
of the most famed mines. Thus he was incomparably the most apt to 
form correct conclusions on the past, as well as on the actual produce of 
the mines, upon which point so many, until then, had formed speculations. 
It is true that his assertions have been thought to be exaggerated, and we 
are inclined te believe that this accusation, in a certain measure, is well 
founded, particularly the statements he sets forth of the gains made by 
mining, as well as with regard to the quantity obtained, in the returns of 
the precious metals. But this criticism, at the most, could only be applica- 
ble in a very inferior sense to the information which Humboldt has given 
of the total product of the mines, and exportation to Europe ; so that, in 
making every concession for the imperfections which are ever inseparable 
from such investigations, it is always clear that the assertions of that tra- 
veller, and the inquiries upon which they are founded, ought certainly to 
be enumerated amongst the most precious contributions that have ever 
been made to the science of statistics. 

According to Humboldt, the quantity of precious metals taken out of the 
mines of America is as follows :— 
From 1492 to 1500,. 250,000 marks. | From 1600 to 1700,. 16,000,000 marks. 


“ 1500 to 1545,. 3,000,000 « “1700 to 1750,. 22,500,000 * 
“ 1545 to 1600,. 11,000,000 « “ 1750 to 1803,. 35,300,000 “ 


He presents, besides, the following recapitulation of the value of gold 
and silver taken from the mines of America from 1492 to 1803 :-— 


Registered from the Spanish colonies, $4,035,156,000 
« ” Portuguese “ 684,544,000 
Re re te Gay. is eke eal aicceii eae Seed sce estenes 816,000,000 
& - NOON iiss GAR Ria ss 171,000,000 


itis scinonn.a» -o0n ne nverd enneind cipsiianctdenbmnmnsenseesetenssess $5,706,700,000 


Of which amount, during those three hundred and eleven years, the 
proportions furnished were as follows :— 
New Spain,... ............ $2,028,000,000 | Chili, $138,000,000 


Peru and Buenos Ayres,. = 2,410,300,000 | Brazils, 835,500,000 
New Granada,............. 275,000,000 


The computation which the same author forms of the annual product of 
the mines of the New World, at the commencement of the present century, 
is as follows :— 


Marks of gold. Marks of silver. Dollars. 
New Spain, 7,000 338,220 23,000,000 
PUsbi ita daeathn sc dcecceveesceecss 6 3,400 611,090 6,240,000 
NAb Gi Poi higa'cs vnsdsebined ce cove 12,212 28,700 2,060,000 
Buenos Ayres, 2,200 481,830 4,850,000 
New Granada, 20,500 2,990,000 
29,900 4,369,000 


75,217 3,460,840 43,500,000 


Baron Humboldt has likewise calculated that the annual product of the 
European mines of Hungary, Saxony, and other places, and that of north. 
ern Asia, during the same period, amounted to nearly five millions more. 

The quantities of gold which America yielded at the commencement of 
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this century, was, to the quantity of silver, in the proportion of one to forty. 
six ; and in Europe, the proportion between gold and silver was as one to 
forty. The value of gold and silver, of equal quantities, was then in the 
proportion of fifteen to fifteen and a half of the latter, to one of the former. 
Finally, the quantity of gold produced has augmented, in comparison, to 
the quantity of silver. 

From 1800 to 1810, the product of the American mines had a conside. 
rable increase, but, during the latter year, the contest commenced which 
resulted in the complete separation of the colonies from the mother coun- 
try; and the convulsions and want of security caused by the struggle, like- 
wise the proscription of the old Spanish families, the principal proprietors 
of the mines, who fled with the relics of their fortune to Spain, Cuba, Bor. 
deaux, and other parts of the south of France, caused the abandonment of 
several mines, and a very extraordinary diminution in the amount of their 
product. We have not the means to calculate with precision the exact 
extent of this decadence. According to Mr. Ward, in Mexico, from the 
year 1811 to 1828, the average of the coined metals was only $10,000,000 
a year; while, in 1810, it had risen to $26,500,000. 

According to Mr. Jacob, (who, in a work upon the precious metals, re. 
united and compared all the information which existed upon this matter, ) 
the total product of the American mines, including those of Brazil, during 
the twenty years terminating in 1829, may be estimated at $379,937,731, 
or $18,996,845 yearly; which is considerably less than half the amount 
which was produced at the beginning of this century. 

The mines in Europe likewise declined during the twenty years we 
speak of; but there was a very material augmentation in the product of 
the mines in Russia. According to Humboldt, this product amounted to 
$5,898,039 ; so that, by forming a basis upon the calculations of Hum- 
boldt and Jacob, and calculating the total annual product of the American 
and European mines to be $24,894,884, there would result, from 1810 to 
1829, inclusive, an annual deficit of $18,605,116, or of $372,102,320 in 
the total amount. We have seen another calculation, in the Quarterly 
Review, which makes the product of precious metals during that period 
ascend to $23,890,000 annually, or $455,620,000 in all; and to 
$1,164,000 for the demand of them, for all the objects of circulation, coin- 
ing, arts, and consumption by wear and tear, loss, and other accidents, 
there still remains a deficit of $708,380,000 ;—that is to say, that this de- 
ficit may very well be calculated at $540,241,160, up to 1829. The dimi- 
nution of gold, however, has not been so large as that of silver; as the 
decrease which was experienced in the first of those two metals in New 
Granada, the Brazils, and Chili, was compensated by the increase which 
they have had in Russia and the United States of America. 

While the amount of these precious metals decreased, however, during 
the same twenty years, the commerce, wealth, civilization, and population 
of Europe had very much increased ; and the latter ascended to 190,000,000 
in 1810, and 210,000,000 in 1830. The circulating medium was aug- 
mented in that epoch, for reasons which we shall explain, in absolute 
quantity, at least 10 percent. Storck, in correcting the calculations of 
Humboldt, computes that the circulation of metals in Europe, which 
in 1815 amounted to $1,320,000,000, in 1830 was increased to 
$1,600,000,000; being, in a great measure, on account of England with- 
drawing her paper money, and resuming cash payments; and likewise 
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through Russia, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the Unite d 
States, having followed her example; besides the consumption of gol d 
and silver, wrought up into plate, jewels, and other artificial objects, hav - 
ing considerably augmented. 

Gold and silver serve either for the use of coinage, or that of the art s. 
We are quite at a loss to learn in what proportion they were applie d 
to these objects during the epochs given, as that proportion perpetuall y 
varied with the circumstances of each country ; as, for example, the large 
or small issues of paper money, and the rate in which the use of the 
money is diminished, for the various methods which occur by banks, &c., 
to economize the circulation, according to the great or small riches of the 
people—la moda en punto a vagilla—the knowledge of public security 
which was enjoyed at the moment, and by a thousand other circumstances, 
all of which are subject to great and repeated mutations. According to 
Mr. Jacob, the value of precious metals which are annually destined 
for adornments, and other objects of splendor, may be computed as 


follows :— 


Great Britain, £2,457,221 
France, 1,200,000 
eG oo 0 caavhe tio N eyes da Sabsnchosscocsdose costes asset conenecances 350,000 
The rest of Europe, 1,605,499 
And that which is calculated for the same objects in America,............... 


£ sterling, 5,900,000 


287,280 


Dollars,......... 27,764,705 


The data on which this computation is founded, are in every way vague 
and unsatisfactory ; so much so, that it is necessary to look upon it as a 
mere conjecture. 

M. Chabrol, whose investigations are much more worthy of confidence 
than those of M. Chaptal, to which Mr. Jacob refers, calculates that the 
annual consumption of gold and silver in Paris, for the use of works of 
art, amounts to $2,9:0,400 every year; which corresponds with the ela- 
borate calculation of M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf. These two authori- 
ties agree that the consumption of precious metals in Paris, in objects of 
art, is double that of the rest of France; so that we have, for the con- 
sumption of the whole kingdom, $4,365,000 ;—that is to say, £338,810 
sterling a year less than the calculation of Mr. Jacob. 

Persons who have good means of forming a correct opinion on this 
point, assert that the quantity which Mr. Jacob assigns for the consump- 
tion of Great Britain, is calculated with excess, in the same proportion 
as the consumption of France, or one-fourth. There is no doubt that, 
during late years, there has been a considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of gilded and plated articles ; but much better evidence is wanted, 
than that which is now possessed by the public, to guarantee the conclu. 
ce that a sum so large as $11,353,292 could be appropriated to such 
objects. 

The consumption of Switzerland, according to Mr. Jacob’s statement, 
is probably correct enough; but the amount which he allots to all the 
other countries of Europe appears to us quite as exaggerated as that 
which he assigns to France and England. According to M’Culloch, the 
consumption will be as follows :— ; 

13* 
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I sia ignsatisnupctede- dealin tenantsinhn 29s anes anptuceunshanhareorptnehesons © 355,000 
FOS WORE OF TRIO y... 5. canccn cece scensessepeneseesesomsecevenccsecesetavessceensages 1,204,118 
Dans os vass ccanescenecessesenssonssnesnesssccnscconseseeien devs reset staecdeeies 300,000 

£4,563,224 


Or dollars, 21,670,054 


This computation is probably still too high. According to Humboldt, 
the total consumption of precious metals in Europe, for other objects he. 
sides that of coinage, amounts to $17,436,400 ; and, adding to this amount 
$1,411,764 55, for the consumption of America, the total sum would be 
$18,848,164, which is $2,821,889 less than the calculation of M’Culloch, 
and no less than $8,919,541 under that of Mr. Jacob. 

According to the Mining Journal, the following statement of the pro. 
duce of the precious metals appears:—“In forty years, from 1790 to 
1830, Mexico produced £6,436,453 worth of gold, and £139,817,032 
of silver; Chili, £2,768,488 of gold, and £1,822,924 of silver; Buenos 
Ayres, £4,024,895 of gold, and £27,182,673 of silver ; Russia, £3,703,743 
of gold, and £1,500,971 of silver. ‘Total, £1,880,000,000 sterling, or 
£47,000,000 per annum.” 

Dr. Ure says—* The mines of America have sent into Europe three 
and a half times more gold than those of the ancient continent. The 
total quantity of silver was, to that of gold, in the ratio of fifty-five to 
one; a very different ratio from that which holds really in the value of 
those two metals, which, in Europe, is one to fifteen. Before the discov. 
ery of America, the value of gold approached nearer to that of silver; 
and in Asia the preportion is held to be only one to eleven or twelve. 

Major Lowe, in his Dissertation on Pin-ang, remarks that “the differ- 
ence in value of gold, between the Straits and England, is ordinarily 7 
per cent in favor of the former. The market-value of pure silver,” he 
adds, “may be stated at $12 75 per pound.” Gold is widely dissemi- 
nated through the Malay peninsula and Eastern archipelago, but we know 
of no silver mines. 

Borneo is most famed for its product of gold; of the amount of which, 
annually, we have no correct data accessible. 

Dr. Earle, in his Eastern Seas, says—“ The amount of gold-dust im- 
ported at Singapore, from the western coast of Borneo, averages three 
thousand eight hundred ounces Troy,” which he estimates at about one- 
tenth the produce of the mines. 

It is Chaptal, we think, who states the annual product of gold in the 
Indian archipelago at four thousand seven hundred kilogrammes, or about 
one-eighth of the total production, which is calculated to be nearly thirty- 
six tons per annum. 

The Friend of China, published at Hong-Kong, says that “ gold is 
known to be produced in many parts of China and Thibet. We much 
mistake if it does not hereafter become of importance as an export. We 
are told that it is often offered in the coast trade ; but the shroffs on board 
are very reluctant to take it in lieu of silver, at the proportionate rate, 
owing to the fear of its being adulterated. We have heard of China gold 
so taken, having realized at the Calcutta mint barely the price of silver. 
“The gold, when seen here, is of various forms. "It is called leaf gold, 
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when about an eighth of an inch thick. This sort is generally esteemed 
among the best, and gold in the form of bangles among the worst. As 
gold is not currency in China, it is to be presumed that the emperor will 
view with more complacency its oozing out, than he formerly did that of 
sycee silver.” 

Gold was first discovered, in the United States, in South Carolina, in 
1804; and from that period until 1829, according to the American Alma- 
nac, about $109,000 had been found. It has since been discovered in 
other states. The following table exhibits the value of gold annually pro- 
duced in the United States, from 1829 to 1832 :— 


1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 





ieee sans sists ora seonee's $2,500 $24,000 $26,000 $34,000 
yO aD 134,000 204,000 + 294,000 458,000 
eR gs Gusnzse ated. vins- 3,500 26,000 22,000 45,000 
ie psssaneninsssenne es saves 212,000 176,000 140,000 
RE A cuiincsmsischsvintigise i ‘Gewnen . oc: wecnen Te eee re 
es clacheen Cs uene. 3 co  opeakn 1,000 1,000 

EE me CORED $140,000 $469,000 $520,000 $678,000 


This table shows a considerable increase between 1532 and 1829, We 
have no means at hand of ascertaining the quantity produced in those 
years. By the census of 1840, according to the official returns of the 
marshals, it appears that Virginia produced gold to the amount of $51,758; 
North Carolina, $255,618 ; South Carolina, $37,418 ; Georgia, $121,881 ; 
Alabama, $61,230 ; Tennessee, $1,500; Illinois, $200. Since 1840, or 
during the last year, we have seen it stated that our distinguished states- 
man, John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, had realized $100,000 from 
mines discovered on his estate in that state. 

We have now a general mint at Philadelphia, and branch mints in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Dahlonega, Georgia, and at New Orleans. It 
appears, from the official returns for 1842, that the coinage of the United 
States mint at Philadelphia, for that year, was as follows :— 


Goxp. 
From United States mines,..............sceccccccsrseccsrsevecens $273,587 
OD 5. Lshcinattiivestosonoctioncenecd¥ébisaves 27,124 
as dees veibisi os shvenn snes vnones sineieenteveneodins 497,575 
PN II caicnicvsnncorachsceescconeesesesesccnssuoursnestconss 158,780 
PN harta diane ap vse caja ce vecesécniey sostieeyensseceons 20,845 
ee «= 977,911 
Si.ver. 
Bullion from North Carolina,...........s..csssccseeceseeeteerens $6,455 
I ic dsi cds 66 cs cnn saves aie eens. ceten scenes sesensoue 153,527 
inns cn inn eens ostesesccrsanscbenscceqoe seayeis 1,085,374 
Dollars of South America,............:c0seseceeseeeseeereeseeees ‘ 26,372 
Earopea COINB,.......0++0eeeereerseseeerseceseescerssseereeseeseeses 272,282 
ail orn vests csi acttes csr eceevecccveevcceveseescccesteanes 23,410 
1,567,420 








Total coinage at Philadelphia,.......... ceccemsereeserseereeereress $32,545,331 


By this table, it appears that the value of the foreign coins sent to the 
United States mint in that city, is $2,193,910; nearly the whole of the 
coinage. 

At the branch mint in Charlotte, N. C., in the neighborhood of the 
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gold mines, the amount coined in 1842 was $174,508. The salaries of 
the principal officers amount to $5,000 per annum. 

At the branch in Dahlonega, Georgia, the amount coined in the same 
year was $323,372; and the salaries of the officers the same as at 
Charlotte. 

At New Orleans, the amount coined in 1842 was $1,520,989, of which 
nearly the whole was foreign coin. The salaries of the officers are 
$10,500 per annum. 





Art. VI—PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO.* 


Deeps of blood may be rendered so interesting and exciting by the 
resolution and daring which they display, as to make us blind to their 
atrocity, in our admiration of the heroism by which they are accomplished. 
Of this character was the conquest of Mexico by Cortes. He was one of 
those mighty spirits which rise, at long intervals in the drama of man’s 
history, to announce and effect some momentous change in the destinies 
of nations, and a higher mission than his has rarely been entrusted to 
man, for it was one upon which hung the destiny of a whole hemisphere. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that his life and exploits should have been 
simultaneously selected as a theme by two of our most distinguished au- 
thors. Mr. Prescott, in his preface, tells us how magnanimously his gen. 
erous competitor withdrew from the field, and left the glorious harvest en. 
tirely to him ; and truly magnanimous it was in Irving thus to yield to the 
only competitor who could have softened our regrets for the loss of his 
labors. 

In one respect, Mr. Prescott has performed his task in a manner that 
must render him almost indifferent to criticism; he must feel that con. 
sciousness of fidelity, that can challenge the scrutiny of the keenest criti- 
cal eye. Both in this, and his former work, he has shown how much 
greater accuracy is attainable in special, than in general histories. His 
Ferdinand and Isabella, after being submitted for six years to the ordeal 
of criticism, is now acknowledged, even by the learned men of Spain, to 
be more correct, in point of fact, than any account ever given of the reign 
of the most illustrious of their sovereigns, and of the most glorious period 
in their annals. Not less deeply is the stamp of authenticity impressed 
upon his new history ; upon every page and line of it he has set this his 
own peculiar seal. In such a mass of testimony, gathered from manu- 
scripts so difficult to be deciphered, few minds would be found capable of 
separating truth from falsehood as nicely as our author has done, and still 
fewer would have the patience and perseverance requisite for doing it as 
faithfully, A motive higher than ambition, the sacred love of truth, cou'd 
alone induce a scholar to undertake such a painful labor ; but, as the plea- 
sure of success is proportionate to the toil, Mr. Prescott, in this case, is 
sure of his reward. The settling of a great historical event, long involved 
in doubt and obscurity, is as noble an aim asa man of letters can propose 
to himself; and to do it as our author has done it, is one of the most me- 
ritorious services that can be rendered to learning and truth. We have 





* History of the Conquest of Mexico. By Wiuiam H. Prescorr. In three volumes. 
New Yor: arper & Brothers. 1843. 
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Aztec Merchants. 


spoken of this work chiefly with reference to its fidelity, because we con- 
sider that as the most indispensable requisite of a good history—the space 
assigned to this notice does not allow us to dilate upon its other great me- 
rits—the spirit and distinctness of the narrative, the beauty of the style, 
and a certain indescribable charm that the author contrives to draw from 
his own character, and infuse into every thing that he writes. 

In the introductory view of the arts and civilization, we find an account 
of their modes of-traffic, and of the character and condition of their mer- 
chants, which we give to our readers, both as a specimen of the work, and 
an extract particularly appropriate for our Magazine :— 


AZTEC MERCHANTS. 


“But the occupation peculiarly respected was that of the merchant. 
It proved so important and singular a feature of their social economy, as 
to merit a much more particular notice than it has received from his- 
torians. The Aztec merchant was a sort of itinerant trader, who made his 
journeys to the remotest borders of Anahuac, and to the countries beyond, 
carrying with him merchandise of rich stufls, jewelry, slaves, and other 
valuable commodities. ‘The slaves were obtained at the great market of 
Azcapozalco, not many leagues from the capitol, where fairs were regu- 
larly held for the sale of these unfortunate beings. They were brought 
thither by their masters, dressed in their gayest apparel, and instructed to 
sing, dance, and display their little stock of personal accomplishments, so 
as to recommend themselves to the purchaser. Slave-dealing was an 
honorable calling among the Aztecs. 

“With this rich freight the merchant visited the different provinces, 
always bearing some ‘present of value from his own sovereign to their 
chiefs, and usually receiving others in return, with a permission to trade. 
Should this be denied him, or should he meet with indignity or violence, 
he had the means of resistance in his power. He performed his journeys 
with a number of companions of his own rank, and a large body of in- 
ferior attendants, who were employed to transport the goods. Fifty or 
sixty pounds were the usual load fora man. ‘The whole caravan went 
armed, and so well provided against sudden hostilities, that they could make 
good their defence, if necessary, till reinforced from home. In one in- 
stance, a body of these militant traders stood a siege of four years in the 
town of Ayutlan, which they finally took from the enemy. ‘Their own 
government, however, were always prompt to embark in a war on this 
ground, finding it a very convenient pretext for extending the Mexican 
empire. It was not unusual to allow the merchants to raise levies them- 
selves, which were placed under their command. It was, moreover, very 
common for the prince to employ the merchants as a sort of spies, to fur- 
nish him information of the state of the countries through which they 
passed, and the disposition of the inhabitants towards himself. 

“Thus their sphere of action was much enlarged beyond that of a hum. 
ble trader, and they acquired a high consideration in the body politic. 
They were allowed to assume insignia and devices of their own. Some 
of their number composed what is called by the Spanish writers a coun- 
cil of finance ; at least, this was the case in Tezcuco. They were much 
consulted by the monarch, who had some of them constantly near his 
person, addressing them by the title of “uncle,” which may remind one 
of that of primo, or “cousin,” by which a grandee of Spain is saluted by 
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his sovereign. ‘They were allowed to have their own courts, in which 
civil and criminal cases, not excepting capital, were determined ; so that 
they formed an independent community, as it were, of themselves. And, 
as their various traffic supplied them with abundant stores of wealth, they 
enjoyed many of the most essential advantages of ap hereditary aris. 
tocracy. 

" That trade should form the path to eminent political preferment in a 
nation but partially civilized, where the names of soldier and priest are 
usually the only titles to respect, is certainly an anomaly in history. | 
forms some contrast to the standard of the now polished monarchies of 
the Old World, in which rank is supposed to be less dishonored by a life 
of idle ease, or frivolous pleasure, than by those active pursuits which 
promote equally the prosperity of the state and of the individual. If 
civilization corrects many prejudices, it must be allowed that it creates 
others.” —Vol. i., pp. 147—150. 

No work has ever appeared from the American press, combining more 
or higher qualities to recommend it to public attention, than the one now 
before us. It is not only a valuable and a delightful book—it is also a 
beautiful and a cheap book. Were we to write volumes upon it, the sub. 
stance of all that we could say would be, it is an admirable book to read, 
an elegant book to look upon, and it ought to be a capital book to sell. 





Art. VIL—AUCTION SYSTEM IN NEW YORK. 


In most cases where the law interposes between the owner of proper- 
ty and the purchaser, it directs the sales to be made at public auction. The 
object is the protection of him whose property has been taken to satisfy 
the demands of his creditors. Although public sales have thus been, from 
time immemorial, adopted and sanctioned by legislators and judges, yet, 
as a system, public auctions for the extensive sale of imported goods have 
not found favor with the great mass of importers and jobbing merchants 
in this and other cities. The appointment of auctioneers has an early 
date in the history of the country, and laws have, from time to time, been 
passed, regulating the manner in which they should conduct their busi- 
ness, and fixing the amount of duties which they should pay to the gov- 
ernment. ‘The law of 1817, however, in the state of New York, created 
a new era in the history of auctions ; and the appropriation afterwards, by 
the new constitution, of the duties to the payment of the state debts, gave 
character and permanency to the system. For many years after that, 
however, a fierce warfare was carried on between the importing and job- 
bing merchants and the auctioneers, and the smoke of which has hardly 
got entirely cleared away. Strong applications were made to the state 
legislature to repeal or alter the auction laws, but the state was reaping 
too great a harvest, and the solemn appropriation of the revenue from this 
source afforded good grounds for not interfering. 

In the year 1829, the committee of the state senate, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, say in their report that “they assume it as a principle 
which, under existing circumstances, can hardly be questioned, that the 
revenue derived from sales by auction is too important in itself, and in its 
present destination too sacred, to be lightly given up.” But it was said 
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that the auction system promoted the interests of non-residents at the ex- 
pense of the resident merchant ; and to this the committee of the assem- 
bly inthe same year say,—that they beg leave to submit, whether non- 
resident consignors do not pay as great a tax as resident merchants. An 
ent receives $50,000 of goods on consignment, and sells at auction— 
if beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the duties are $500; from West In- 
dies or Europe, $750; and if spirits, $1,000. The committee proceed 
to say, that if the system was abolished, “the state revenue would be the 
only loser, and the jobbing merchants the only gainer, by the change. It 
then rests with the legislature to decide whether they will stand with 
folded arms and suffer a revenue of $257,000 per annum to be wrested 
from them, without using every exertion in their power to preserve it.” 

The state legislature having been hostile to any change of the system, 
urgent memorials were addressed to Congress, praying that a heavy duty 
might be imposed, which would amount to a prohibition. Such memorials 
were addressed in 1817—18-19-20—21-24-28-29 and 31. Resolutions 
were adopted at the meetings of a denunciatory character. At the meet- 
ing in 1829, it was resolved that the auction system furnished facilities 
for concealment, encouraged smuggling, and induced perjury. 

A committee of auctioneers, consisting of John Hone, James Boggs, 
John Haggerty, Cornelius W. Lawrence, and Joseph L. Shotwell, replied 
in an address to members of Congress, in which they say that the profits 
of their business is insignificant when compared with the value of repu- 
tation, and they deny that the system leads to fraud and perjury ; and they 
add, “ For ourselves, we most solemnly declare, that we are not aware 
of any circumstances connected with the auction business which renders 
its pursuit incompatible with honest pride and vigorous integrity. We 
consider that the times and circumstances have passed away in which th® 
character of an auctioneer was justly the theme of ridicule to the writers 
of farces. It is not now his business to extol a pretended original, or a 
counterfeit gem, but he finds himself engaged in a profession which requires 
character and skill ; and he is surrounded by the evidences that, with these 
—— post of honor, and every grade of social life, is within his 
reach,” 

In all anti-auction meetings strong grounds were taken, and it was in- 
sisted that the influence of the auction system was bad upon morals, and 
would also act most injuriously upon the growth and prosperity of the city 
of New York. We think, in this day of calm upon the subject, it would 
be no difficult matter to combat and refute most of the arguments used 
on these occasions. The real objections, we believe, consisted in the 
defect of other laws, the absence of cash duties, want of a warehousing 
system, and home valuation. At all events, the auctioneers of New York 
seem to have been a match for the whole of the anti-auction people ; and 
we must ascribe their success, in some measure, at least, to the justness 
of their cause. We close this article with an extract from a letter from 
Abraham G. Thompson, Esq., of this city—the man to whom the auction 
system is, no doubt, greatly indebted, and who has lived to see the end of 
the war, and to enjoy the abundant fruits of his energy and industry. The 
letter was addressed by Mr. Thompson, some few years since, to his fel- 
low-citizens, and was printed for private circulation. The object more 
especially in view was to promote the construction of a railroad from this 
city to Albany and Troy ; and the history of the auction system, as having 
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had a favorable influence upon the previous growth of the city, is thus 
incidentally given :— 

“ The early inhabitants of the city of Boston impressed on that city an 
active, enterprising, commercial character. Previous to the revolution, 
her commerce was very considerable, and the Boston Port Bill was con. 
sidered, therefore, a severe blow against that city. Immediately after the 
war her commerce revived, and from 1783 to 1812, Boston was the firs: 
importing city of the Union, and the New York merchants purchased there 
the most of their goods, especially of India and British manufacture. From 
1812 to the spring of 1815, the period of the last war, Boston was com. 
paratively a free port. It was supposed to be the policy of the British 
government not to blockade that port; but, whatever may have been the 
motives or causes, it is certain that Boston, during the war, was compara. 
tively well supplied with both European and India goods, and through that 
city New England received her supplies. During the war, the English 
merchants established extensive depots of goods at Halifax, Bermuda, and 
other British possessions, that they might be ready to supply the American 
market on the declaration of peace. Immediately after the close of the 
war, these goods were sent into the United States. The greater portion 
of them found their way to New York, as the region of country previously 
and then trading with our city, was mostly destitute of goods of the de- 
scription of those sent here by the English merchants. 

“Tn the spring of 1815 I commenced the auction business in this city, in 
company with Mr. James Boggs, and during the residue of that year, and 
the whole of 1816, the sales at auction and private sale were very exten- 
sive, and brought large numbers of purchasers, and many new customers, 
to the city of New York. When, however, an equilibrium had been esta). 
SJished, and when the country trading previously with New York had re- 
ceived ample supplies, then the trade began to return again to Boston, in 
and around which city was collected a greater part of the capital of the 
country engaged in commerce. ‘The general decrease of business caused 
the importers and jobbers of New York to search for a cause, and the} 
came to the conclusion that the auction business was injurious to their in- 
terests, and a strong effort was made to break down this branch of trade 
in New York. ‘The mode by which the destruction of the auction busi- 
ness was to be accomplished, was the laying on of duties to the extent of 
10 per cent, and which, in fact, would amount to a prohibition. Petitions 
to the legislature, praying for the imposition of such heavy duties, were got 
up, and numerously signed, and a committee was sent to Albany with 
them. In this emergency the auctioneers called a meeting, and I was 
deputed to go to Albany to attend to their interests. Soon after my arri- 
val in Albany, I met Governor Tompkins, and he immediately commenced 
a conversation on the subject of duties, and a reform of the auction law. 
In answer to the charges which he said were preferred against the auc- 
tion system, I replied that, in my opinion, the then existing duties ought 
to be diminished, instead of increased ; and that, by so doing, the interests 
of the city of New York would be promoted, and the revenue of the state 
increased ; and that I would draft a bill, which, if passed into a law, would 
not only produce said local effect, but also cause all the Atlantic cities to 
become tributary to New York; by which bill the duties should be di- 
minished, and every piece of goods offered at auction should be positively 
sold, and to ensure a sale, the duty should always be paid upon every arti- 
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cle offered at auction. I had repeated interviews with the governor on 
the subject, and the final result was, the preparation of a law, under my 
supervision, which was afterwards passed, reducing and fixing the rates at 
a duty of 1 per cent on East India, and 14 per cent on European, goods. 
In a conversation with the governor, I told him, that if such a reduction 
should take place, I would pay the first year, myself, $6,000, in advance, 
for the duties on sales of India goods alone, (being more than for any two 
years since 1783.) The result justified my calculations. Previous to the 
passage of the act of 1817, the duties were 1 per cent, 2 per cent, and 3 
per cent, and the revenue to the state was small compared with after 
years. Soon after the passage of the bill in 1817, a Boston ship from the 
East Indies was sent to New York, (all previous cargoes having been 
sold in Boston,) the auction duties on the cargo of which amounted to up- 
wards of $6,000, and the revenue to the state the first year, upon India 
goods, amounted to between $32,000 and $33,000. All the India vessels 
afterwards were sent here, and from that time to this, but one attempt has 
been made to sell a cargo of India goods east of New York, and that was 
a failure. The revenue from auction duties gradually increased, until it 
has amounted to between two hundred and three hundred thousand dollars 
per annum, a revenue which has aided materially the state of New York 
in her payment of the canal debt, and a revenue which grew out of a bu- 
siness which drew merchants or purchasers from all parts of our widely. 
extended country, which tended directly to enhance the value of houses, 
stores, and lots—multiply the business of the shipper, importer, and job- 
ber, and which has filled our city with palaces, and made our merchants 
rinces. 

“Tn 1817, and afier the passage of this law, as business begets business, 
also was commenced the first regular packet line between New York and 
Liverpool, by Isaac Wright and Francis Thompson. ‘To this cause the 
success of New York was ascribed, and packet lines were established 
from Boston and from Philadelphia, but in neither instance were they suc- 
cessful. ‘The truth was, that both in Boston and Philadelphia, the free 
and absolute sale of goods by auction was not encouraged. (It did not 
appear to be understood. ) 

“In Philadelphia, goods were allowed to be offered, and withdrawn, 
free from state duty, and the purchaser went to auction rooms of that city 
with no certainty of making his purchases. He was not certain that the 
goods would be sold to the highest bidder. 

“In my opinion, the auction law of 1817 gave the first impulse to the 
extensive trade of this city, and followed, as it was afterwards, by the es- 
tablishment of lines of packets, and the construction of the Erie canal in 
1825, together with all the natural advantages of New York, it was emi- 
nently successful and advantageous. 

“ Governor Tompkins frequently, in after years, congratulated me upon 
the success of the auction bill, and spoke in warm terms of the obligation 
which the city of New York was under to those who originated it.” 


GentLeman Mercuants.—lIt is said that, by a statute of King Athel- 
stane, grandson of Alfred, it was provided that any merchant who made 
three voyages, on his own account, beyond the British channel, should be 
entitled to the privilege of a thane, or gentleman. 

VOL. X.—NO, Il. 14 
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Art. VIIL—MERCHANTS AND SHOPKEEPERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


* In gospel phrase, their chapmen they betray, 
Their shops are dens, the buyer is their prey.”"— Dryden. 


Dvrine this time, “the aristocracy looked down upon trafficking 
with disdain, and awed it from the wall; and a fashionable comedy was 
not thought racy enough, unless some vulgar flat-cap was introduced, to 
be robbed of his daughter and his ducats by some needy and profligate 
adventurer. 

“But, in spite of the ridicule of the court and theatre, the merchants 
and the shopkeepers went on, and prospered. The town shops were still 
little better than booths or cellars, generally without doors or windows.”* 
—Pepy’s Diary. 

In lieu of gilded signs and tempting show-glasses, the master took short 
turns before his door, crying, “ What d’ye lack, sir?” “ What d’ye lack, 
madam?’ and then he rehearsed a list of the commodities he dealt in. 
When he became weary, this task was assumed by his apprentice ; and 
thus a London street was a Babel of strange sounds, by which the way- 
farer was dinned at every step. The articles of a dealer were often of a 
very heterogeneous description. ‘These were huddled in bales within his 
little shop, and in the midst of them the wife and daughter of the master, 
plying the needle or knitting-wires, and eyeing the passing crowd.t 

In one of the plays of the time, a merchant explains to his idle appren- 
tice the way in which he grew rich :—* Did I gain my wealth by ordina- 
ries? No. By exchanging of gold? No. By keeping of gallants’ 
company? No. [ hired me a little shop, bought low, took small gains, 
kept no debt-book, garnished my shop, for want of plate, with good, 
wholesome, thrifiy sentences ; as, ‘ Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee.’ ‘Light gains make heavy purses.’ ‘”Tis good to be merry and 
wise.’ ”t But, although the shops and warehouses of the London traf- 
fickers were so humble, their houses were of a very different description ; 
so that, even as early as the reign of James, the dwelling of a chief mer- 
chant rivalled the palace of a nobleman in the splendor of its furniture, 
among which cushions and window-pillows of velvet and damask had be- 
come common. 

At the hour of twelve, the merchant usually repaired to the Exchange, 
and again at six in the evening. At nine, the Bow-bell rang, which was 
a signal for the servants to leave off work, and repair to supper and to 
bed; “a bell,” says Puller, “ which the master thought too soon, and the 
apprentice too late.” It is amusing, however, to observe the jealous dis- 
tinctions that still prevailed among the different classes. Only a great 
magnifico, or royal merchant, was worthy to prefix Master or Mr. to his 
name ; and if he was addressed as the “ worshipful,” it was only when a 
soothing compliment was necessary; but the addition of gentleman or 
esquire would have thrown the whole court into an uproar. Even in such 





® How much this is like Torbole, in Italy, as de ecribed by Goe the, 178 

Isaac Walton’s (the angler) first shop, at the Royal Exchange, was jon seven and a 
half feet long, and five feet wide. 

t Pepy’s Diary. t Westward, Ho! 
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a trifling matter as the lights in a street on a dark night, the same scrupu- 
lous distinctions were observed—the courtiers were lighted with torches,* 
merchants and lawyers with links, and mechanics with lanterns. The 
great mark of mercantile ambition was to be lord mayor. The lord mayor 
show was more than a Roman triumph in the eyes of a young civic aspirant. 

In George Fox’s Journal, under date 1653, he states—* The early 
Friends had more trade than other people, which made the rest more 
envious.” 

The citizens of London, as tradesmen, were always very anxious to 
remain fixed in one place. ‘There is now living a ‘Thomas Shelton, a 
brazier, who occupies the site on which stood the Boar’s-Head tavern, 
Great-East-Cheap. He and his ancestors have lived there, and carried 
on that trade, ever since the great fire in 1666. 

This family has strenuously followed a good old maxim, which may be 
found in Poor Richard’s Almanac, 1758, viz :— 


**] never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as one that’s settled be.” 


There is an eastern proverb, that “ People resemble more the times in 
which they live, than they resemble their fathers.” So, as trade and com- 
merce had increased, and merchants and tradesmen had become more 
wealthy toward the close of the century, many of the most eminent city 
merchants and civic functionaries obtained and rejoiced in the honor of 
knighthood ; but all who were of any respectability had the title of esquire 
or gentleman appended to their names. Many clerks assumed the same 
trifle. ‘Thus Steele complained that England had become “ populus ar- 
migerorum,” a nation of esquires.t 

London merchants yet lived in the city, having their counting-houses or 
warehouses fronting the street, their dwelling-houses at the back, splen- 
didly furnished, and living luxuriously. At half-past one, the merchants 
repaired to the Exchange, and remained till three ; but those of greater 
eminence preferred transacting business at Garraway, Robins, or Jona- 
than’s coffee-houses. The first of these was frequented by the wealthiest 
merchants, and people of quality, who had city business ; the second, by 
foreign bankers, and sometimes foreign ministers and ambassadors, who 
often bought and sold in the stocks. ‘There were two comfortable French 
eating-houses near the Exchange—Kivet’s and Pontac’s ;{ but mere eating 
could not always satisfy those who bought and sold. ‘There were several 
persons belonging to ‘change, who sipped in the forenoon until they were 
neither sodden drunk nor facily sober, in which twilight state they trans- 
acted their business. ‘These acquired the name of “ whetters.”’§ 

Shopkeepers had now become so numerous, that they were obliged to 
resort to puffing, which assumed shapes not conceived at the present day. 
Sometimes a shopkeeper, scorning a direct puff advertisement of his arti- 
cles, commenced, with apparent anger, thus :——“‘ Whereas it has been 
maliciously reported that A. B. is going to leave off business ;” and then 
would follow an earnest assurance that such was not the case ;—* that he 
continued, as before, to sell the undermentioned articles, at lowest prices.” 
A more ingenious plan was for H. Z. to advertise in the public prints that 


* The gentlemen pensioners on court-days usually held torches. = 
t Tattler, No. 19. t Mackay. § Tattler, No. 139. 
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a purse of gold, of large amount, with other valuables, had been, in the 
great hurry of business, dropped in his shop, and would be returned to the 
proper owner on describing its contents. Of course, every one was eager 
to deal with such an honest tradesman; and this visionary purse soon be. 
came to him a reality. 

But the chief attraction and best advertisement was a sign-board, an. 
nouncing name and occupation, with all the splendor of gilding and paint. 
ing. Here is a sample of a jocose one :— 


GEORGE WILSON, SIGN OF THE PHCENIX. 
HERE SOAP AND INK, STAMPS AND STICKING-PLASTER MIX 
Wirn sonc-Books, AINSLIE’S SAUCE, TEA-TRAYS, AND CANDLESTICKS. 

But many, to strike the eye more effectually, had emblazoned some ani- 
mal or object sprawling upon the sign. When these signs or subjects 
were common, or when fancy became capricious, (for she is a fickle jade,) 
something more piquant was adopted; and, therefore, there now arose 
blue boars, black swans, red lions, flying pigs, and hogs in armor, swans 
with two necks, and such queer skimble-skamble stuff as would have put 
the Welch heraldry of Owen Glendower to the blush. Then there were 
multitudes of compound signs, such as the fox and seven stars, ball and 
neat’s-tongue, dog and gridiron, sheep and dolphin, pig and whistle. These 
grotesque combinations seem to have originated in the apprentice quarter. 
ing his master’s symbol with his own, like the combined arms of a matri- 
monial heraldric alliance. In not a few instances, (they can be traced to 


the ignorance of the people, or the usual contraction or abbreviation of 


speech,) these comical emblems became most ridiculously perverted. 
Thus, the Bologne-mouth, the mouth of the harbor of Bologne, in France, 
became the bull and mouth. At this day, a noted travellers’ inn in St. 


Martin’s-lane, the Satyr and Bacchanals, became the devil and bag of 


nails; and the pious, praiseworthy, and puritanical legend, which they 
often used, “ God encompasseth us,” became, after being many times 
mouthed over by various provincialists, metamorphosed into the “ goat 
and compasses.” 

These signs, which projected into the street, where they swung from 
their elegant and elaborately curled iron-work supports, creaked to and 
fro most hideously, from every blast; so that at night you might as well 
have a poor afflicted child in your bed-room as this noise, if you wanted 
to sleep. Inthe Gentleman’s Magazine, is an account of the iron-work 
and other decorations of one, which cost £700. 

Besides the regular tradesmen, London appears to have abounded with 
hawkers, whose occupation (to catch “ fool’s pence”) and modes of dealing 
would now be indicted as a nuisance. In fact, they mostly tended to the 
grossest demoralization. Even Westminster Hall swarmed with female 
hawkers, like a modern bazaar. Ribands, gloves, and other fancy arti- 
cles, were selling on cne side of the building, while lands and tenements 
were being wrangled for on the other. On one side, a shrill-toned seam- 
stress was detailing the beauties of her commodities, while a deep-mouthed 
crier was on the other side, commanding silence.* 

There were many shops in which toys and trinkets were raffled for, 
and to these places gallants took their mistresses. ‘These were imitated 
in humble life, so that every fruit-stall became a place for gambling, where 
* Works of T. Brown. 
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the apple-munching young urchin became first initiated. Thimble-rig- 
ging was openly practised in the streets; street-pedlars publicly hawked 
about gin, and other strong liquors, on wheelbarrows ; and the number of 
public-houses were more in proportion than now. In the year 1725, there 
were in the metropolis, exclusive of Southwark, six thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven houses wherein Geneva, and other strong waters, were 
sold retail. 


Arr. IX.—THE CHINESE SMUGGLING-BOATS.* 


Turse boats, named by the Chinese T'cheong-long-teng, are employed 
in the contraband (opium) trade in the Canton river, and its various 
branches. ‘They take a certain number of chests of the drug from on 
board vessels anchored at Macao, in the Typa, Hong-Kong, and even at 
Whampoa, and they carry it for sale to the towns and villages in the 
vicinity. In whatever part of China the trade in opium may have been 
established, by common consent it has been determined to sell it for 
money ; or rather, the English clippers will not deliver opium except for 
sycee silver, or dollars; but in all cases, the money is deposited by the 
buyer on the deck of the vessel, where the quality of the sycee is tested, 
and the dollars examined and weighed by the shroff, and it is not until 
the amount is agreed upon, and the money verified, that a delivery of the 
opium is made to the buyer, who, ordinarily, takes the chests without 
opening, or any examination. Occasionally, gold, in ingots, and small 
plates, are received in payment. 

The inferior mandarins (whose silence and connivance are mostly pur- 
chased by means of considerable presents from the smugglers, but some- 
times by the offer of so much per cent on all the transactions which may 
be made under their cognizance) are always disposed to give the smug- 
glers a very great latitude. ‘The mandarins, in fact, are well aware that 
the contrabandists would oppose to their authority or interference an en- 
ergetic resistance in case of need, and that, besides being well armed, 
they would mutually succor each other, so that they would come best out 
of an encounter, unless attacked by very superior numbers. 

The war by England, against the Celestial empire, has induced such a 
laxity and confusion in the public service and departmental administration 
of the Chinese, that, since a year and a half, Whampoa has become not 
merely the rendezvous of the Chinese smugglers, but also of European. 
They have there a special anchorage, near the mouth of Junk river, and 
now you are almost always certain to see there some dozen of cutters or 
schooners who openly vend the drug. 

Although the Chinese smugglers do not precisely fear the mandarin 
boats, they always endeavor to avoid them, unless they have come to some 
agreement. If they, however, cannot escape being overhauled, they en- 
deavor to negotiate, and will offer the mandarin and his crew a cumsha 
(a present) in order to obtain permission to continue their voyage. They 
do not fight except at the last extremity, or unless the demands of the 
mandarin are too exorbitant ; or, what is still more rare, unless that func- 
tionary shows himself inaccessible to corruption, and will not traffic with 





* Translated from a China paper by a correspondent of the ‘“ Friend of China.” 
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his duties. In this case a conflict will ensue, and if the smugglers think 
they shall get the worst of it, they endeavor to gain the shore, from 
which they are rarely very far, and abandon to the victor the boat and its 
cargo. 

The smugglers go up as high as Canton, and even beyond, to Fo-shan. 
foo, with supplies of opium, which they unload clandestinely at night. 
“They study the markets with great care, and endeavor to arrive with the 
drug at the places which they know are ill supplied, or of which the stocks 
are well nigh exhausted. They go sometimes into the districts of Chin- 
Chew, (province of Fo-kien,) on the east coast, from the shores of which, 
on going up, they always keep at but a little distance. The innumerable 
number of bays, coves, and creeks, which exist on this coast, offer them 
abundant shelter in case of bad weather. 

On their return, they bring to Macao, or Hong-Kong, teas and silk, 
which they have bought either on the east coast at Amoy, Foo-Chow, or 
at Fo-shan-foo. Although they are not of equal quality to those furnished 
by the Hong merchants, yet the teas often realize advantageously, as they 
pay no export duty; and the English or American vessel which is laden 
with them has not, in that case, to submit tothe hard necessity of going up 
to Whampoa, and there paying the enormous port charges exacted from 
all foreign vessels, by the avarice or ignorance of the Chinese. 

We now present all the information, in detail, which we were able to 
obtain from on board a large smuggling-boat anchored in the bay of Hong. 
Kong. 

This boat belonged to a rich Chinese merchant named Aqui, establish. 
ed for some time in the new English colony, and where this boat was 
built. Its construction employed forty carpenters during the whole of 
one month, and the entire cost, with rigging, &c., was $1600. These 
kind of boats, after three or four years, will require to be repaired, and if 
that be done, will last some three years more, say altogether about seven 
years. 

The principal dimensions are—length, seventy cubits; breadth amid- 
ship, thirteen cubits ; depth of the hold, five cubits; height of the main- 
mast, fifty cubits; height of the mizen-mast, thirty-five cubits; drawing 
water, three and a half cubits. 

These are the dimensions of a smuggling-boat of the second class. One 
of the first would be seventy-eight cubits long. It is to be noted that the 
cubit is about one foot three inches English. 

When the vessel is fully manned, the crew consists of one captain, one 
second captain, sixty rowers, and ten sailors, to steer and shift sails. 


The greater part of the men on board this boat belong to the town of 


Whampoa, where the wives of those who are married reside. In every 
case they are not permitted to embark with their husbands, in the fear 
that they would cause them to lose courage in time of danger. 

This vessel (or fast boat) is able to carry 350 chests of opium, or 400 
chests of Congou tea. 

From the profits of each voyage they always deduct the cost of pro- 
visions for the crew, which amounts to $6 per day, or $180 per month. 


The first allowance made, the proprietor of the boat takes for himself 


half of the remaining sum; the other moiety devolves to the boat, and is 
divided among the crew in such proportions that the captain gets 100 per 
cent, and the second captain 50 per cent, beyond all the rest on board. 
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With a calm sea and a fair tide, this boat can go at the rate of six 
miles per hour, without using her sails. With a good breeze, she can sail 
ten or twelve miles in the same time. 

During the night, the watch consists of six men, relieved every hour. 
As there isno watch or clock on board, they calculate the time by means 
of a joss stick, on which are four marks at equal distances. A watch ex- 
tends from one mark to another; the joss stick is lighted at eight o’clock 
at night ; they use two during the night; from whence it will be seen the 
last watch finishes at four o’clock in the morning. 

The armament is composed in the following manner :-— 

1 long cannon, 12 pounder; 1 cannon, 6 pounder; 12 ginjalls, (small 
rampart pieces fixed on pivots;) 1 English musket; 20 pairs of double 
swords; 30 rattan shields ; 200 pikes or lances, of diverse forms; 60 
oars; 15 mats, to cover the vessel ; 2 cables, one of bamboo, the other of 
coir, of about 50 fathoms length, (the latter kind is not ordinarily used by 
the Chinese ;) 1 pump of bamboo tubes, (this is very rarely used) because, 
always being near the coast, if the boat makes water, they heave her 
down on the beach to caulk ;) 1 good telescope, (European ;) 1 compass. 

All boats of this kind do not use the European compass, being generally 
so near shore the Chinese compass is found to be sufficiently exact for 
them. 

Except at Hong-Kong, where the smugglers find themselves at perfect 
liberty to do as they please, the crews generally remain on board ; a few 
only going on shore to purchase the necessary provisions. 

In case of a quarrel on board, the disturbers are, by common consent, 
put ashore. ‘The captain has not the power to strike a man, nor to put 
him in irons. 

There are no regular articles of agreement—the captain gives merely 
some one or two dollars in advance to the sailors whom he selects. 
There are no medicines on board, and the sick or wounded are landed as 
soon as possible, to be nursed. 

No man is permitted to smoke opium till the vessel is at anchor in some 
place where she is in safety. 

All breakage or damage in manoeuvring, or by bad weather, is at the 
risk and cost of the owner; but if a man breaks anything by negligence, 
he is obliged to pay for it. 

The powder is in a wooden chest, in care of the captain ; the cartridges 
are made of Chinese bamboo paper, resembling silk paper; it combines 
great strength and fineness. In ordinary times the smugglers never have 
more thana picul of powder on board, (say 133 Ibs.,) but when the appre- 
hend an attack from the mandarins or pirates, they put on board one or two 
piculs more. 






Arr. X—RUSSIAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 





Tre recent extension of the trade of Russia with Chin», which has 
lately become such an object of interest, is well described in a work re- 
cently translated from the Russian of Dr. Pallas and M. Muller, and en- 
titled the Conquest of Siberia. In this there is a succinct account as well 
of the origin of the commerce in question, as of the extent to which it is 
at present carried on. The commencement of all connection between 
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the Russian and Chinese seems to have been towards the middle of the 
seventeeth century, when the Russians, spreading eastward through the 
territory on each side of the river Amoor, and subduing several indepen. 
dent Tongusian hordes, which the Chinese also designed to conquer, the 
two countries were brought into collision. Open hostilities broke out in 
1690, terminating in a regular treaty, which was signed in 1689, by 
which the progress of the Russian arms was checked, and the foundation 
of a commerce was laid. ‘The Russians lost by the treaty the naviga. 
tion of the Amoor, but obtained in return a permanent trade with the 
Chinese. Under it many difficulties arose, and it was not till 1728 that 
the treaty of Kiachta was signed, which is the basis of all transactions 
carried on between the two countries at the present time. In that treaty 
it was declared that a caravan might go to Pekin every three years, on 
condition that it should not contain more than two hundred persons, and 
directly this caravan reached the frontier, notice was to be sent to the 
Chinese court, which would despatch an officer to meet the caravan, and 
conduct the persons to Pekin. Kiachta and Tuenchaitu, both of which 
are situated on the confines of Siberia, were appointed as places of reso rt, 
where a trade to the subjects of both nations was allowed. 

The commerce, as it is now carried on, is entirely a trade of barter, 
the Russians being prohibited to export their coin. The Chinese mer. 
chant comes first to Kiachta, and examines the merchandise he wants in 
the warehouse of the Russian trader, and when the price is settled, the 
goods are sealed in the presence of the Chinese. Both parties repair to 
Maimiatchin, where the Russian chooses his commodities, and leaves be- 
hind a person of confidence, who remains in the warehouse till the Rus- 
sian goods are delivered, when he returns with the Chinese merchant to 
Kiachta. 

Furs and peltry are the most important articles of importation on the 
side of the Russians. Most of these come from Siberia and the newly 
discovered islands ; but, as a sufficient supply is not thus obtained for the 
Kiachta market, foreign furs are sent to St. Petersburg, and are thence 
despatched to the frontiers. Cloth, the coarser sort of which is manufac- 
tured in Russia, while the finer sort principally comes from England, 
Prussia, and France, is the second article of exportation. Camlets, cali- 
mancoes, druggets, white flannels, stuffs, velvets, coarse linen, Russia 
leather, tanned hides, glassware, hardware, tin, talc, cattle, sporting dogs, 
provisions, and meal, are the remaining articles, though meal is less im- 
ported than formerly, from the Chinese having extended their agriculture. 
On the other hand, the Chinese supply the Russians with silk, both manu- 
factured and raw, cotton, teas, porcelain, furniture, toys, artificial flowers, 
tiger and panther skins, rubies, coloring matters, canes, tobacco, rice, 
candies, rhubarb, and musk. 

Trade with China is found to be exceedingly profitable to Russia, as she 
is able to dispose of such furs as are of so little value that they would not 
pay the expense of carriage from the east of Siberia to European Russia ; 
while the richer furs, which are sold very dear to China, would not find 
purchasers in Russia on account of their expensiveness. ‘They are also 
able to obtain from China, in exchange for these articles, which would 
otherwise be unprofitable, many goods which they would be unable to 
purchase at any advantageous rate from the European powers. The gross 
amount of the average trade, including such articles as are smuggled, is 
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estimated at 4,000,000 rubles ; the calculation for the present year, in 
which the contraband trade is omitted, giving 2,868,333 rubles. 

Total of foreign exports, from 1839 to 1841, exclusive of corn from 
Russia :— 


Years. Silver rubles. | Years. Silver rubles. 
18BBy.....ccececeeeeesecsecerecsens La tee penal Hoste eee 68,704,971 
1BB9j...scercesesescecarcsseeeseree 69,640,761 | 184],..........ccccceeeseseeeeeeses 16,999,676 


The increase which took place in 1841 is accounted for by the extra- 
ordinary development of the relations between Russia and China during 
that year. The latter had never before sent so large a quantity of tea 
to the market of Kiachta, so that the importation of that article, although 
very considerable during the preceding years, augmented in a remarkable 
proportion in 1841. 

Total of imports, from 1838 to 1841 :— 


Years. Silver rubles. } Years. Silver rubles. 
Tees ies sears cassnceavasesvaceesce WES IOe | BOD iicescccesccccssccccesecccssces 40,0 Och Ad 
WOOD gsi ccessscccsscccecassescssees IO Fro ok cos si vdencecccucvsaeceric 79,429,490 


The gold and silver ingots or coin are not included in the above amounts. 
In 1841, the exports of precious metals were 4,023,728 silver rubles, and 
the imports 9,347,867. 

Linen Trave witn Curna.—lIn the present depressed state of the 
linen trade, it may be interesting to many of your readers to know that 
the Russians have a considerable and increasing trade in linens with the 
Chinese. In the appendix to Lord Londonderry’s “ Tour in the North of 
Europe,” (1836-7) we find the following statement of exports of Russian 
manufactures to China, at three different periods, from the Russian town 
of Kiachta, viz :— 


189), 1830, 1835, 

Rubles. Rubles. Rubles. 
CR kus iin daiwinsencese 70,119 139,231 203,115 
Na. sins ou bensnesere 1,248 84,523 933,827 
ts Ra ae 268,521 1,434,550 2,266,641 








Fire Insurance.—Having taken possession of your premises, let your 
first care be to insure them, as well as your stock in trade, against fire. 
This is one of the duties most incumbent upon a young tradesman. If 
the house which he inhabits, as well as all the goods in his shop, were 
positively his own, (that is to say, were actually paid for,) it would be one 
of the most absurd things upon earth to neglect the means of providing 
a remedy against the overwhelming consequences of fire, more especially 
when such remedy is attainable without the slightest difficulty or trouble. 
But in the other, and more common case, where the goods are not moral. 
ly his own, inasmuch as his creditors have not been paid for them, the 
neglect of this precaution becomes absolutely criminal. If a tradesman 
who has obtained goods upon credit, hesitates or neglects to insure them 
against fire, and they should afterwards be consumed, and he be unable to 
pay for them in consequence, however much others may mince the mat- 
ter, the simple fact will be, that he has negatively robbed those who con- 
fided in him. Neglect this precaution, and I should feel no pity for you 
if your stock and furniture were all destroyed by fire ! 
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Tue state of business and money matters remains very nearly the same as at the date 
of our last report. The different channels of mercantile dealing have preserved a regular 
degree of activity, and all give symptoms of resting on a basis so broad and sound, that a 
long period of advancing prosperity may with confidence be looked forward to. In our 
last number we gave a statement of the affairs of the banks of New York, wherein the 
deposites were given at a point higher than almost ever before. ‘The specie, although 
very high, had fallen in some degree from the point which it had reached in August. 
The institutions are now engaged in making up their returns to the Ist proximo, in ac. 
cordance with the law requiring quarterly statements of their affairs. It is expected that 
the February return will show some further diminution in the amount of specie on 
hand, because, although the importations of the precious metals from abroad have been 
reasonably large, yet the demand for the western states, where the circulation has con- 
tinued very limited, and for the south, where the state of the crops, particularly sugar 
and cotton, have engendered great speculation, has been, from peculiar circumstances, 
larger than usual. These circumstances have not, however, produced any increase in 
the value of money, which still continues as during the past year, easy to be procured at 
34 a4 per cent, on short, sound paper; and on real estate, for a term of years, at less 
than 6 per cent, and will probably continue cheap until the current of business again 
runs into sales of goods on long credit, by persons whose capitals are not equal to it, and 
who, in consequence, will be driven upon bank loans for assistance. As business is now 
conducted, most operators have capital sufficient to conduct their business, and at the 
same time keep fair deposites with the banks. As long as such is the case, the demand 
for money at certain seasons for the purchase of the produce of certain sections, produces 
no scarcity ; but, after having performed its functions, it returns in increasing volume to 
the centre of commerce. The most considerable movement in commercial pursuits has 
been a great speculation in cotton, based upon causes which we pointed out somewhat 
in detail in our number for October. We then, after entering into some particulars in 
relation to the position of the cotton crop, remarked as follows :— 

The cheapness of the raw material, and the abundance of money in England through- 
out the year, have, as we explained in our last, much increased the consumption ; and a 
new year is now opening, with every prospect of a diminished production, arising from 
a backwardness of the spring. A great change has, however, taken place in the man- 
agement of the cotton crop. The banks of the south, which formerly were a powerful 
agent in assisting speculation, by enabling speculators and planters to hold, have now, 
for the most part, ceased to exist, more particularly in the large states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Alabama, where 75 per cent of the whole crop is produced. Conse- 
quently, those enormous reservoirs of funds necessary to operate in so extended a mar- 
ket, are to be found only in the accumulations of the northern cities, and in Liverpool. 
Just at this juncture, however, money at both points is exceedingly abundant, and very 
likely to find employ in fostering speculation on grounds as plausible as those presented 
by the cotton market. 

This was our view in the month of September, at the close of a year which had yield- 
ed a crop of 2,378,875 bales. The estimates for the present crop then ranged over 
2,000,000 bales. They have since been reduced as low as 1,500,000 bales, and the 
highest figures now do not go over 1,750,000 bales. ‘The speculation, which we then 
indicated as possible, has since run very high, and enormous sums of money have been 
applied to the holding of the cotton, This movement has produced the following situa- 
tion of the crop, as compared with former years. 
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Receirrs, Stocks, anD Exports or Corron, in tae Unrrep Srares, FOR SEVERAL YEARS, 
From Sepremser 1, To January 16, £acH YEAR. 


1839, 1840. 841. 1842, 1843, 1844, 


Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
RECEIPT 0-200 00000srercreceeee 379,035 360,609 525,569 715,467 872,226 669,029 
Exports to Great Britain,.. 92,892 119,417 131,074 240,146 318,107 161,722 
“a France, 83,688 32,659 83,495 82,119 102,457 70,291 
“ other ports,..... 10,812 16,003 25,605 27,178 36,067 15,155 
StOCKysssccrerecseeseceereeeeee 210,747 174,587 285,585 318,531 335,571 376,949 

This shows a great accumulation of stock, and diminished export. An effect peculiar 
to the latter circumstance has been a short supply of foreign exchange, and consequently 
a high range of prices, which have for a length of time rated from 8} to 94 per cent, 
against 54 a 6 per cent, at the same period last year. Notwithstanding this, no specie 
of any importance has been exported. This is partly owing to the fact, that money in 
England being exceedingly abundant, the leading houses have been enabled to draw and 
supply the market at full 9 per cent. The proceeds of those bills here have found em- 
ployment in the holding of cotton, the stock of which in this market is not far from 
70,000 bales, worth $2,500,000. The prices of cotton in all the ports of the United 
States have risen rapidly, and have constantly been in advance of those in Liverpool, the 
point of sale; and it is heid in expectation of an advance of 14d. in Liverpool, or until 
fair cotton reach 7d., when, in all probability, large shipments will be made, and the 
consequent increased supply of bills may reduce the rates, until renewed imports of 
specie are effected, unless the spring imports of goods should create a demand sufli- 
ciently large tosustain the rates for bills. 

The large imports of specie during the past year, and its dissemination in general cir. 
culation up the valley of the Mississippi from New Orleans, is producing its natural 
effects in raising the prices of produce, while also the prices of domestic and imported 
goods in the northern and eastern cities have also improved under the diminished im- 
ports of last year, and the rising demand for consumption. It is matter of doubt, how- 
ever, whether those prices will so far improve, as to induce extensive imports under the 
heavy expenses at present incident upon them. From September, 1842, up to January, 
1844, $13,200,000 in specie arrived at New Orleans. The specie in the vaults of the 
New Orleans banks in September, 1842, was $1,504,000. It is now $7,899,000, show- 
ing an increase of $5,395,000, which, deducted from the receipts, gives $7,805,000 
which has passed into general circulation. Of this amount, the large sum of $4,568,000 
has passed through the mint, and been converted into the national coin in the following 
proportions of denominations. 

Comace or tae Mint at New Ornteans—1843, 
Gop. SILVER. 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
Quarter eagles,.... 368,002 $920,005 | Half dollars,....... 2,268,000 $1,134,000 
101,075 505,375 | Qr. “ 968,000 242,000 
175,162 1,751,620 Ss ssccdessntena 150,000 15,000 








644,239 $3,177,000 | Total,.......... 3,386,000 $1,391,000 


This coinage, as compared with the whole amount coined at that branch since its es- 
tablishment, is as follows :— 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
$326,190 $1,533,503 $1,859,693 
405,500 890,250 1,295,750 
3,177,000 1,391,000 4,568,000 


—— 


$3,908,690 $3,814,753 $7,722,343 
The coinage for the past year has been 50 per cent more than for the five preceding 
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years, and double the coinage of the principal mint at Philadelphia, for the year 1842, 
and 25 per cent more than the average coinage of the Union for the last twenty years. 
A large proportion of the coinage has been of the smaller gold pieces and of silver 
change, affording a very seasonable supply of a sound circulating medium. The whole 
amount of coin, near $8,000,000, which has passed into circulation, is larger than the 
whole paper circulation of the banks at that city at any time, and is producing the most 
favorable effects. The following is a table of prices of produce at New Orleans for 
several periods :— 


Prices or Propuce at New Orteans, Serr. 1, 1842, Apriz 18, 1843, anp January, 1844. 


Articles. September, 1842. April, 1843. January, 1844. 
Cotton—inferior,..........++6. 5 a 54 4a 44 74 a s 
OFdiNATY,y.....+0...0+8 6 a 64 4ja 5 8 a Rh 
middling,..........+ 6} a 74 54 a 53 83a ) 
middling fair,....... 84 a 84 64 a 64 94 a 9} 
Sugar—ordinary, ............. 2: s 3 34a 3} 4d a 5} 
middling, ............ 34a 4} 3} a 4 54a 5j 
PrIMe,.....2...0008 eee 5 a 54 4b a 43 6 a 64 
Coffee—Havana, ............- 83a 94 7h a 7} 6 a 7 
PNM ci ds ceccsss xcs 8a 94 7§ a 7f 64a 7 
Laguayra,.......... Sia 94 7} a 74 7 a 74 
Pork—mess,.......0....0000008 $650 a 700 $7 50 a... .. $9 00 a 925 
Uy S Peiwaiintnsonetensens 550 a 6 00 650 a 675 800 a 8 2% 
sce keick antnenson 450 a 500 600 a 650 775 a 7 87} 
Bacon—hams, best,........... 4 a 5 4h a 5 Aha 5 
“  canvassed,... Ata 54 64 a 7 5 a 54 
i isscieniciscescees 3 a 34 34a 3} 3 a 32 
shoulders,............+ 2.8 Q Qha 23 24a 2} 
Molasses—common,.......... 9 a 11 104 a nd hen. 
fair to good,...... 12 a 14 15 a 154 24a 23 
Flour—western, superior,.. 450 a 475 375 a 400 . 04573 
Lard—kegs,"good,..........+- 6 a a 44a 5 5 a 54 
Bagging—Kentucky,......... 12 a 13 ll} a 15 2 a 134 
Rope—Kentucky,...........++ 5} a 6 4a 7 3 8 54 
Whiskey—rectified, .......... 15 a 15 15 a 21 a 
Salt—Liverpool,......... sack 137408 140 106 a 115 150 a 
Lime—Thomaston, ... barrel 75 a i ee SF eee Ol 
Corn—in sacks,.......bushel 32 a 35 33 a a 36 a 38 
Cate nacsee ° 28 a 30 22 a 23 28 a 34 


These figures indicate the change which is taking place in the means of the agricul. 
tural producers, and consequently of their ability to buy goods for the coming year. 
In former years, under the influence of bank loans, large purchases of goods were 
made beyond the ability of the producers to pay for them from the products of their 
year’s industry. Those banks have, for the most part, ceased to operate, and the pur. 
chases now depend entirely upon the profits of industry. These, on the great staples of 
the south, will this year be large. 

The movement of specie south last year resulted in an improved business in the sum- 
mer and fall following, and in the recovery of a large amount of debts due the north 
and east. This movement is now being repeated to a greater extent, and with the 
diminished indebtedness of those sections, and the increased profits consequent upon 
the cheapness of production, and the advanced prices in Europe of the great staples, 
there is every probability of much improved purchases; not upon credit, enhancing the 


demand for money in the northern and eastern cities to supply dealers in the means of 


giving credit, but in return for actual wealth sent forward. 

The import of the precious metals, which has been so large during the past year, has 
been partly in consequence of the great want of a circulating medium experienced by 
those states where the banking system has been nearly annihilated, and their issues 
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withdrawn from circulation, At New Orleans, where a large proportion of the precious 
metals arrive, a branch mint is located, and the foreign coins go promptly and without 
expense, through it into general circulation. At the other leading cities, as Boston and 
New York, where immense sums have been received, there is no means of cvinage ; 
and notwithstanding the immense quantity of specie lying idle in the banks, even a 
moderate amount of American coin cannot be procured at all, and small sums only at 
a premium of 4a } percent. The nearest mint is Philadelphia, and the expense of 
sending gold thither is about } per cent. This fact forms an almost insurmountable bar 
to the procurent of a national coin. The most of the English gold which arrives here 
is also light. The Bank of England recently gave notice that it would pay £3 17s. 64d. 
per ounce for sovereigns ; which, with the expense of conversion, is equal to the price 
of £3 17s. 9d. for bullion, which will be the mint price hereafter, instead of the former 
one of £3 17s, 103d. Nations in general do not recoin their own money except upon 
a change of the standard. England has, however, presented several exceptions, Eli- 
zabeth restored the purity of the coin in 1560, after it had been shamefully debased by 
her father for his own profit. In 1774,a general recoinage took place, and parliament 
voted £2,500,000 to make good the deficit. From that time up to 1816, no silver was 
coined, because it became more valuable on the continent in France, where it was the 
standard, than in England, according to its legal proportionate value to gold. The 
various changes in the silver coinage of England are instructive. During the weak 
reign of Stephen, every baron exercising the prerogative of royalty, coined money as 
he pleased, and great evils grew out of that state of things, until Henry II. coined a suf- 
ficient quantity of money, and suppressed the issues of the barons. Whatever may have 
been the divisions of money before the conquest, ever since that period these have re. 
mained the same, viz: twelve pence the shilling, which first became a coin in 1504, 
and twenty shillings the pound sterling, which was never an actual coin, but 
troy pound weight, or twelve ounces of silver, until] the reign of Edward L., since when 
it has been gradually diminishing in value. The following table shows the changes 


which the coin has undergone. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE Sr.ver Corvace or ENGLAND, FROM THE Conquest To 1816. 
Fine Sitver. ALtoy. 


oz. dwt. oz. dwt. S.. 8,4. 

Before 1300, a pound of standard silver contained... 11 2 O 18 100 
A, NE Fc ces ha¥ cose sn scsacveartspetecwse x a he oe ti, ee 
ie GG, Sener ee The oo Bie ogo eta 
1346— 20 Edward IIl.,................. were er Lk. 2).;0. 48 126 
SS SEA ATE TOES | vs ian ba ene He be 
ee I Eds sos e useeses sseseseeocesevecsens it ee 0 18 110 0 
NE A ME WIIINE EY cays causes sncsconeesacecoassesess ae 0 18 117 6 
Re PE Wii cias ied OR ig O: 4@y + Dag ce 
BSGis BA Menty VUIL. go.sii. nic... ce. c ce ceees coseceteeee 16 «~O 2 0 28 0 
1545— 36 Henry VIIL...............00.screeesceneesedes ae Oe ee 
BM BF Beery VM geo. e sn c0.soececees voce scenes sd eens ‘vy § ¥ eo 
1549— 3 Edward VI.,............cccccccceees oacorks 6 6—0 e * 312 0 
Pe Bleed VI janine. icc cc esst te cvecesieee i eee ee eee 
i582 ¢ SS) Ses | ae i ae 
BD vi anss is cecanseesndnonsd cobaes evepves | Sa ee 0 300 
De 1S BAMBDOIN, 0... ccnceccscoosevecstnsnvccsccesses 7. 0 18 300 
Wee SE Bae, oi sesiie icc. cctessce sees ecoreeeee Beast A 18. Bae 
Psat: 2... S23 


1816— 50 George IIL.,.........0.0ccceesnenbocseeeeees ll 

During the reign of Henry VIII. it will be observed, that that ruthless tyrant, for his 
own profit, debased the coin in a manner that brought the greatest evils upon the people 
of England. In 1551, this depreciation reached its lowest point, when the £ was worth 
15 
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no more than 4s. 6d. of the present money. This produced the greatest confusion. Sell. 
ers were never sure of what they should get for their goods, and the whole foundations 
of society were sapped. Under Elizabeth the coin was restored, and so continued down 
to 1816. During the French war, however, England became drained of silver, because 
its market price was higher than its legal value. In 1816, the number of shillings coined 
from a pound troy of silver, 925 thousandths fine, was increased from 62 to 66. This 
was equivalent to an advance of 64 per cent upon the old coinage, and being higher 
than the market price of silver, effectually prevented the English coinage from leaving 
the country. The whole coinage of the United States since the formation of the gov- 
ernment, has been short of $90,000,000, of which $15,000,000 has been re-exported, 
This would leave $75,000,000 as the whole national currency of the United States. 
The coinage of England since the reformation of 1816, has been £72,000,000, or 
$350,000,000. The whole coinage, from the accession of queen Anne, 1702, to 1840, 
was, £160,000,000, or $800,000,000 of gold, $60,000,000 of silver. This creates a 
national currency, which has become so cosmopolite in its character, that when export. 
ed, it returns to England in the shape in which it left. The specie currency of this 
country has almost all been imported, and nearly one-half the imports have been re- 
exported, because of the want of the means at the proper point to convert it into the na. 
tional coin. Indeed, so careless has been the American government of its prerogative 
in this particular, that many of the standing laws recognize the foreign coin still in cir- 
culation among us in preference to that prescribed by Congress. The post office laws 
are an instance. The postages are imposed to accommodate Spanish eighths and six- 
teenths circulating among us at a depreciation of 20 per cent below their actual value, 
rather than the dimes and half dimes of our national coin. No currency in the world 
was ever so vitiated, or called so loudly for reform, as the silver in circulation of the 
United States at this moment. The remedy should come by the operation of trade, 
after the government has located at its proper place the means of re-coinage. 

The credit of the United States yet remains under a cloud. The legislatures of the 
delinquent states are nearly all in session; but as yet, from no quarter, are there any 
indications of an earnest desire to settle the outstanding debts. The messages of the 
governors of the several delinquent states all express strongly the language of honesty, 
and earnestly advise some means of immediate compromise or payment. The principal 
of these are Maryland, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, and Louisiana. The position 
of the two former is the more disgraceful, that they have received the full value of their 
bonds, are in possession of the public works built with the money, and are fully able to 
pay their debts; yet they make no movement towards doing so. The state of Illinois 
has made a great effort at compromise. Ex-Governor Davis, of Massachusetts, the agent 
of the foreign bondholders, has for some time been on the spot; and, having investigated 
the state of the canal, has made a favorable report. This will insure the commencement 
of operations, and the expenditure of some $450,000 in prosecuting the canal, prior to 
the meeting of the next legislature, should no extra session be called. The great duty 
of the next session, and one on which the honor and prosperity of Illinois depends en- 
tirely, is the levying of a small tax towards the payment of her debts. The valuation 
of taxable property in Illinois is $69,000,000. 14 mills on this, will give $103,000, 
or sufficient to pay 2 per cent on the whole improvement debt. The imposition of 
this tax will insure the completion of the canal, and the restoration of the honor of the 
state, as well as the mercantile credit of its citizens. This tax should, however, by all 
means, be permanent—at least for ten years—that both landholders and immigrants 
may know exactly on what they are to depend, and that the settlement of the state may 
not be retarded by uncertainty in relation to the burdens to be imposed upon its citizens. 
The debt of Maryland is as follows :— 
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Srave or THE Puszic Desr or Maryianp, Decemser, 1843. 






Total amount of public indebtedness, January, 1841,...............00..00+ $15,214,761 
Amount of interest accrued from that date to November 30, 1843,.... 1,171,873 
Total amount of debt November 30, 1843,................sses0e00s $16,386,634 





Annual demands against the treasury, on account of the debt, over and 




















above the receipts from internal improvement companies,.......+..+++« 626,821 
Amount of debt, November, 1844,...........00..ccseseeseeesetersees . 17,013,455 

The current expenses of the state amount t0............:.cceecceeeeeeeeeeees $450,000 
Annual interest, ............ Nindveceuinar pLAMibiA Gacsvenveiibipbibineserasnse 626,821 
ETI RE TORE Ss STERILE PGE ee $1,076,821 

Tax, 25 cents on $100, on a taxable property of $178,108,496,........ 445,271 
Rn Lutes 2 2. einai Aer, ial bck didecea ics $631,550 
Arrears of interest, ........... ik hi aidillblidtly dikastihinsa es adabnceiantiien devontes 650,000 
Be I alas sliviisinn ci onda tndige sunesdanienawnaesoevene $1,281,550 






The greatest difficulty under which the state labors is, apparently, the want of some 
uniform system of assessment, by which the burden will fall equally upon the community. 
The debt of Pennsylvania is as follows :— 







Pustic Dest or PENNSYLVANIA. 


Total stock debt,............c:ccsseseees de ckbn hiipaWlieks weebskes os tbe Gin chem $36,469,398 
IN, «onic ceantatidinnkecathona nach shibabimineie Sevbimenntinesebedi 2,614,601 


(EES Rc ie RE SB C5 lon Sp A RA $39,083,999 


This debt bears interest as follows :— 





















Annual charge. 
Permanent loan, at 6 per cent,.............006 ececeseeseeee $1,946,944 33 $116,816 







« TE ETH CES Ses aA 32,683,189 90 1,634,159 

24 ETE TC err 200,000 00 9,000 
Relief notes, at. 1 per cent,......0.....cc.csscrcoseorsseveces 1,467,628 86 14,678 
” 6 see EEE SPN S sikadenicaatins. 171,636 00 10,280 






Arrears of interest due to our own loanholders in Au- 
gust, 1842, and February and August, 1843, at 6 
DIME RPE: Aotescisiigcceecccs.< sacbadebescscedkovcacts ; 





2,614,601 53 156,876 
$1,941,799 


















$39,084,000 40 
206,461 00 


$39,290,461 40 






Due domestic creditors,................++ 





eRe TICE EO TOOCUSEIOCCOS STI CeE ST OCe ee eee ee Trees | 





The revenue and expenditure of the state has been as follows, for 1834 :— 





ANON eae cere roe 













Revenue. Expenses. 
as thnncsasevnseees $1,019,491 | Canal expenses, ............... $747,263 
Sales of stocks,............... . 1,395,411 | Government expenses,....... 295,480 
United States,...........6 ..066 60,313 | Education,............ce..ceceees 408,694 
NN dicihbiceaiisdesidevieses 553,911 | Domestic debt,...... aE 1,769,245 
ET ossncnscsscercesecss: 375,198 | Other expenses,................ 278,462 

i ety i a gs $3,404,434 Naa. Ga 












The sales of stocks, and the receipt from the United States, which are extraordinary, 
amount to $1,455,724. The domestic debt paid amounts to $1,769,245; deducting 
these items, there remains $1,948,710 ordinary revenue, to meet $1,729,899, which is 
a surplus of $218,811, which, taken from the annual interest, leaves $1,722,988 to be 
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made good by taxation. The governor, however, by reducing expenses, and providing 
for the collection of the whole tax levied, makes the deficit on the interest $850,000. 
The unequal manner in which the property of the state has been assessed, and the un- 
faithfulness of the state officers, may be the chief causes of the state failures. The 
taxes levied, and the amount collected for each of the last three years, has been as fol. 
lows :—~ 








Paid for edu- 

Years. Tax levied. Collected. Arrears. cation. 
eG Raiiisrasvises. $416,794 $33,292 $383,502 $365,766 
pe 659,512 486,635 172,877 315,372 
ee 945,000 553,911 391,089 408,694 
Total,. $2,021,306 $1,073,838 $949,468 $1,089,832 


This indicates a wrong system. The state has paid out more for education than the 
whole amount of state tax received into the treasury. The governor suggests an entire 
revision of the modes of assessment, when it is thought that a small augmentation of 
the taxes, with suitable economy, will enable the state to pay. 

The debt of the state of Indiana amounts to $15,088,000, and no provision has, or 
wecording to the governor, can be made for its liquidation. The state fell into the error 
of issuing bills of credit, called treasury-notes, to a large amount. These are now circu. 
lating in the state, at a Jarge discount; and as they are receivable for state dues, form 
almost the only medium in which the revenue is received. The revenue levied and col- 
lected last year, amounted in these notes, to $240,000, which scarcely sufficed to meet 
a current expense of $90,000. As the system of issuing these notes has been prac- 
tised, it must take a Jong time to absorb the amount outstanding. The messages, both 
of the old governor and the new, avow the inability of the state to pay its debts. This 
may be true, with regard to the whole of it; but they surely can pay something, and by 
so doing, in some degree regain their honor. 

The acknowledged debt of Michigan, according to the message of the governor, is 
as follows :— 

Dest or Micnican. 


The whole acknowledged indebtedness of the state, on account of the five million 
loan, including $200,000 loaned for the Allegan and Marshall, and the Ypsilanti and 
Tecumseh railroad companies, with the interest, for which new bonds have been issued, 


will be, on the Ist day of July, 1845, altogether,..............s0...se0.e00 $2,987,005 27 
The other outstanding bonds of the state are— 

For general Wick BOSS sea Si Sececécunasesteessc snr guvdecees tobesdovngecds 100,000 00 
i ih iin sien «sna dsd nesses Wicatele Sidesbeescebets 60,000 00 
delinquent taxes, (originally SIL ne ietastiec cis ilies ocibdlaisianialioa ‘ 27,000 00 
ion inant dikiaiebsinidbiaaantbentvsnards oatelieiassentianiiinda’ 100,000 00 
Detroit and Pontiac railroad company,..........ccs.sssseeeeeeesceeessecer 100,000 00 
Palmyra and Jacksonburg railroad company,................0s0..0eee0 20,000 00 

Total,.. ie eccescorscoccssree GORGE 005 27 

Interest improvement warrants ‘issued ‘and authorized,.. sean iineaacins 570,000 00 


After July, 1845, the interest payable annually of foreign debt of the state, will 
be $105,440, which must be provided for by taxation. 

The governor of Louisiana earnestly presses the legislature to act promptly in de- 
vising the means of extricating the state from her embarrassed situation. 

In all these states, it appears that the evil of bankruptcy is felt to be a great and dis- 
graceful one. There wants but a little moral energy to take advantage of the advancing 
prosperity of the people, and the means will be acquired and applied to the extinguish. 
ment of the debt, with far less burden than is now anticipated. 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


MARINE POLICY OF INSURANCE. 







In the Superior Court, New York, Judge Oakley presiding, an action was brought by 
Samuel Moody os. the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, on a marine policy of insurance, 
in which it appeared that the ship Sophia, belonging in part to Captain Moody, was in 
this port, and was insured with defendants for $6,000, on a time policy, for one year. 
Other policies were effected with eastern companies to the amounts of $6,000 and 
$4,000, making, in all, $16,000, at which amount the ship was then valued. It was 
proved that the ship was then seaworthy, having been recently refitted in this port, and 
all necessary repairs put upon her. She sailed from this port with a competent crew and 
experienced officers, and went to St. Josephs, where she took in about 100 bundles of 
hay, and sailed from that place for New Orleans, with the intention of there procuring a 
cargo, and going from that port to Europe. 
When near New Orleans she grounded near a barren island, and the passengers and 
crew quit her; and the captain the next day proceeded to New Orleans and wrote to the 
underwriters, abandoning the vessel. In the meantime the ship had floated, and was 
taken in tow by a steamboat, which brought her to New Orleans on the evening of the 
day which Captain Moody wrote the letter of abandonment to the underwriters, and be- 
d fore he had mailed his letter, and he informed them she had arrived there in possession 
: of the salvors. In answer to this letter from Captain Moody, the underwriters wrote to 
him that he must settle with the salvors and repair the vessel, and that their agent there 
would assist in doing it. The salvors had, in the meantime, libelled the vessel in the 
Admiralty Court, and claimed salvage. 
Captain Moody made several attempts to compromise with them, but the lowest sum 
F they would take was $4,500, which was thought too much, and the agent of the under. 
writers told Captain Muody that he should bond the vessel ; in consequence of which, an 
order was obtained from the court to appraise her, and she was valued at $4,002. Moody 
: told the underwriters’ agent that he had not money to bond her, and the vessel was sold 
i for $4,000, and bought by Zachane & Co., who said that if any person bid against them 
they would have given $5,500 for the vessel. 
. The plaintiff contended that, in settling the salvage loss, they had a right to charge 
against the underwriters the sum which it would have been necessary to pay for the vessel 




























at the sale, which would have been $5,500 if the owners purchased the vessel, and 
therefore the salvage to be allowed them ought to be one-half of $5,500; that, had 
they paid the salvage and required possession of the vessel, they would have a right to 
charge the salvage ; but $5,500, together with the costs of suit, they would also have 
had a right to charge 24 per cent commission for the money necessary to be obtained 
by the captain to pay the salvage, which was a charge that was customary in such cases, 
and was always allowed; and also that they would have a right to charge for whatever 
repairs were necessary to put her in a seaworthy condition, and that the repairs put on 
her by the persons who purchased her were not to be taken as the standard to show 
what repairs were necessary for her, as they might choose to put her in mere temporary 
and cheap repair for their own purposes, but not sufficiently so as to render her sea- 
worthy. As part of her necessary repairs, it was shown that she required new sails, and 
it appeared that the persons who purchased the vessel sent her to Bremen, and there 
purchased sails for her, which they did at a price 20 per cent less than they could do at 
15* 
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New Orleans, and counsel for plaintiff contended that he vas entitled to charge this 20 
per cent more than the sails could be bought for at New Orleans, as it was at that latter 
place the owners would have supplied her with sails, if they had paid the salvage and re- 
gained possession of the vessel; and that those charges, with some other minor ones, 
after deducting one-third for the difference between new and old materials, would 
amount to more than $8,000, or half the value of the vessel. It was also contended 
that even if the letter of abandonment could be rescinded, and that the amount of neces. 
gary repairs to be put on the vessel, with the costs of salvage, would in all human proba- 
bility have been more than one-half the value of the vessel, in such case the owners 
had a right to abandon her, though it afterwards turned out that the repairs and salvage 
amounted to less than one-half her value. 

The chief grounds of the defence were, that the vessel was not seaworthy when the 
policy was effected, and that the captain had no right to abandon her under the circum. 
stances of the case, and the grounding of the ship arose from want of proper caution on 
the part of the officers. 

The court charged the jury the first ground of the defence was, that the vessel was 
unseaworthy when the risk began, and if so the policy was void, though the owners 
were ignorant of it. Whether the vessel was or was not in a condition to withstand the 
ordinary perils of the sea, was a question exclusively for the jury. The second ground 
of defence was, that she run ashore from want of due caution ; not by design, but by in. 
attention, and the want of using ordinary means to guard against dangers, and the jury 
were to say was there a want of prudence or care on the part of the officers of the ship. 
If the ship went aground from the owners or officers’ fault, then they cannot throw the 
loss on the insurance company. It is said, on the part of defendant, that, when the let. 
ters were mailed, the vessel was then in safety in her port of destination, and that it was 
the duty of the captain, at all hazards, to have released the vessel and repaired her, and 
then call on the company to pay the expenses, and that it was not a case in which an 
abandonment could be made. 

There may be some reasons for that argument; but we must say, for the purposes of 
this trial, that though the said vessel was in part seaworthy and could be repaired, and 
for an amount less than she would be worth, yet she could be abandoned, if, under the 
other cire@imstances of the case, she might be abandoned. The nature of the case does 
not alter the rule, and though she was abandoned as a stranded vessel, but was got off, 
she was still a stranded ship, and laboring under the consequence of stranding, and 
therefore there is no difficulty on that point. 

The plaintiff's right to recover for a total loss, depends upon whether or not the ex- 
penses for repairs necessary to be put on the ship, in order to repair the effects of strand- 
ing, amounted to more than $8,000, being more than one-half of her value in the poli- 
ey. If it did, you must find a verdict for the whole sum of $6,000, being thé amount of 
the policy. 

Verdict for the whole amount claimed. For plaintiff, T. R. Tillou and Mr. Cutting ; 
for defendants, Messrs. Lord and H. Ketchum. 


ACTION OF ASSUMPSIT—-COPARTNERSHIP. 


In the Superior Judicial Court of Massachusetts, (Boston,) C. D. Bacon and J. B. 
Prince vs. S. T. Ames, an action of assumpsit was brought, to recover the amount of 
two memoranda of $500, and merchandise amounting to $144, making in all $644. 
The plaintiffs offered in evidence one memorandum of $200, payable to J. B. Prince, and 
one for $300, payable to J. B. Prince & Co., and an account of goods sold in the name 
of J. B. Prince alone. 

The defendant admitted these claims, but relied upon the following grounds of de- 
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fence :—That there was, in fact, no copartnership between the plaintiffs; or, if any, ir 
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was. only a dormant partnership ;—that Ames had a set-off against Prince, for goods sold 
and money lent, which was a legal set-off to part of the claims of the plaintiffs, under 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes, chap. 96, sec. 9. 

Evidence was introduced tending to show that the plaintiffs had formed a partnership 
under the style of Prince & Co., and also considerable evidence to the contrary ; and 
especially the declarations of both plaintiffs, that no legal partnership had been formed 
between them. It was also found that all the business of the plaintiffs had been trans. 
acted under the firm of “ J. B. Prince,” and not “ J. B. Prince & Co.” 

Judge Wilde ruled that, notwithstanding all the evidence that there was no copartner- 
ship, yet the plaintiffs taking a memorandum payable to J. B. Prince & Co., was conclu- 
sive evidence that there was a copartnership in that peculiar transaction ;—that if the 
defendant had had dealings with the plaintiffs individually, and the plaintiffs claimed to 
recover the amount of the $200 memorandum, and the $144 for goods sold, the pre- 
sumption of law was, that these claims were not partnership, but individual claims ;— 
that although Ames’s claims against the plaintiffs were all against J. B. Prince alone, 
Ames might prove that the money loaned to Prince was on account of the firm, and 
therefore a proper set-off. 

In the course of the trial, the counsel for the defendant, having proved the bankruptcy 
of Prince, under the act of the United States, contended that the action could not be 
sustained in the name of Prince & Bacon, but should have been brought by Prince’s as- 
signee, jointly with Bacon. 

The Court ruled that the action could not be sustained, but gave leave to amend, pro- 
vided the assignee of Prince would consent to become a party. The defendant, however, 
waived this objection, and the cause was withdrawn from the jury, the defendant con- 
senting to give the plaintiffs judgment for $150. 


ASSIGNMENT. 

In the United States District Court, (Boston,) December, 1843, in bankruptcy, Judge 
Sprague presiding, Henry Windsor vs. William Whiting. 

This was a summary proceeding in equity, instituted by the assignee of Nathaniel 
Blake, a bankrupt, to recover of the respondent a fund amounting to about $3,000, 
which had been collected by him under an assignment made to him by Blake, for the 
benefit of his creditors, December 10, 1838, according to the provisions of the statute 
of April 15, 1836. 

Only five creditors had become parties to this assignment, and no dividend had been 
paid ; when, on the 20th of January, 1843, Blake filed his petitions in bankruptcy, but 
afterwards a number of other creditors signed the instrument. 

Upon these facts, it was contended for the respondent— 

1, That the assignment was good at common law. 

2. That if Whiting, as assignee, held any thing, he held for the trusts declared in the 
assignment. 

3. That all creditors had a right to become parties to the assignment at any time be- 
fore the final dividend. 

4, That the assignee in bankruptcy had no rights beyond those of the bankrupt to 
defeat the assignment. 

Judge Sprague held it clear that the assignment was not valid under the statute of 
1836, which had been repealed before the instrument was made. The question, then, 
was—was it good at common law? Now it was clearly settled in this state, that in 
case of an assignment to truste’s for creditors, any creditor not a party thereto might 
attach the surplus, and so defeat the distribution according to the trusts. Therefore, the 
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second and third propositions of the respondent fell to the ground. Then, as to the 
fourth proposition, the assignee in bankruptcy acted for the creditors, and for their bene- 
fit he had a right to follow property conveyed away by the bankrupt contrary to their 
legal rights. And further, he took all their rights in that regard by operation of law, 
and therefore those creditors who executed the assignment after the bankruptcy could 
not take any part of the fund thereby. 

But how were those who executed the instrument before the decree of bankruptcy to 
be dealt with? It was contended that they should be paid in full, to the exclusion of 
all who subsequently became parties. 

This assignment, intended to derive all its efficacy from the statute of 1836, it was at. 
tempted to sustain by the common law, in order to carry into effect the intention of the 
parties. Now, the statute of 1836 prohibited preferences. It was the intention of the 
parties that there should be no preferences, and that all creditors should have a right to 
come in at any time before the final dividend. To cut off the subsequent signers, and 
give the whole fund to the five who had previously signed, would be to defeat the in. 
tention of the parties, by the means which were to be invoked for the purpose of effec. 
tuating that intention. 

Again, the bankrupt law prohibits preferences. Yet it was contended that it was to 
have such a construction and operation given to it as to create a preference for these 
five creditors, and exclude all others, as well those who signed subsequently as others. 
By this means the intention of the parties, and of the bankrupt law, were both to be 
defeated. 

An assignee, under the insolvent law of 1838, if it had continued in operation, would 
have defeated this conveyance; and the assignee, under the bankrupt law, had as ex- 
tensive rights as an assignee under that statute would have had. 


LIABILITY OF RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


In the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, holden at Boston, Wingate vs. the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Company, brought an action to recover damages for 
injuries to his person and property, occasioned by the negligence of the defendants’ ser- 
vanis. 

The evidence tended to show that the plaintiff was in his wagon, upon the cross 
street, claimed alike by this city and the corporation, near the Boston depot, when the 
train arrived here ; and that, contrary to the usual practice, the engine was not detached 
from the cars and sent down a divergent track, before reaching the depot, but came on 
with them, owing to the breaking of the string which was vainly expected to lift the 
bolt connecting the locomotive with the cars. This, in legal phrase, acted as a surprise 
upon the plaintiff, and resulted in the destruction of his wagon, and the severe bruising 
of his person. A physician, who called to ascertain the extent of the plaintiff's bodily 
injuries, testified that he was not permitted to examine the plaintiff's person, but that, 
from what he could ascertain without such inspection, he should not consider the in. 
juries as of a permanent character. Other witnesses thought the injuries more severe 
than the medical gentleman. 

Judge Wilde ruled that his opinion was to be received, as the testimony of an “ ex. 
pert,” and that the opinions of unprofessional witnesses were not entitled to any weight 
as evidence. In respect to the negligence alleged, he ruled that, as the defendants had 
left the street open to the public, the plaintiff had a right to be there, and it would be 
for the jury to decide whether, upon the evidence, the defendants’ or the plaintiff had 
been wanting in due care and diligence. 

The jury returned a verdict of $450 for the plaintiff. ® 
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1.—A Statement saeco | 


Years. 


1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
183), 
1831, 


“ 


Years. 


1821, 
1822, 
1893, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 


Years. 


1821, 
1899, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1898, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 


Free of duty. Paying duty. 
Value in Dollars. 


10,947,510 
12,567,769 
11,855,104 
12,379,176 
11,805,501 
12,746,245 
13,456,625 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, REVENUE, erc., OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following tables, mainly from a recent report of the secretary of the treasury, ex- 
hibit a pretty full and comprehensive view of our foreign and domestic exports, and 
imports of foreign merchandise ; our trade with the different countries of the world with 
which we have commercial intercourse ; our navigation, revenue, &c., &c. The impor. 
tance of these tables, at the present, as well as for all future time, is perhaps a sufficient 
apology for devoting so much space to them, to the exclusion of a great variety of sta~ 
tistical matter, of less general interest. By a careful re-arrangement of these tables, we 
have pressed them into less than half the space they occupy in the documents from which 
they are derived :— 
Foreign Mercuanpise Imrortep into THe Unirep Srares. 


52,503,411 
75,942,833 
68,530,979 
67,985,234 
85,392,565 
72,406,708 
67,628,964 
76,130,648 
62,687,026 


Total. Years. 


62,585,724)1832, 
83,241,541/1833, 
77,579,267|1834, 
80,549,007/1835, 
96,340,075|1836, 
84,974,477|1837, 
79,484,068|1838, 
88,509,824) 1839, 
74,492,527|1840, 


58,139,675 «70,876,920)1841, 
89,734,499 103,191,124/1842, 


Foreign Mercuanpist Re-EXpoRTED FROM THE Unrrep Srares. 





Free of duty. 


the value of Foreign Merchandise imported into the United 
ates annually, from 1821 to 1842. 


Paying duty. Total. 


Value in Dollars. 


14,249,453 
32,447,950 
68,393,180 
77,940,493 
92,056,481 
69,250,031 
60,860,005 
76,401,792 
57,196,204 
66,019,731 
30,627,486 


86,779,813 101,029,266 
75,670,361 108,118,311 
58,128,152 126,521,332 
71,955,249 149,895,742 
97,923,554 189,980,035 
71,739,186 140,989,217 
52,857,399 113,717,404 
85,690,340 162,092,132 
49,945,315 107,141,519 
61,926,446 127,946,177 
69,534,601 100,162,087 


2.—A Statement exhibiting the value of Foreign Merchandise re-exported from the 


United States annually, from 1821 to 1842, inclusive. 


Free of duty. 


10,764,757 
11,184,896 
7,696,749 
8,115,082 
9,885,840 
5,135,108 
7,785,150 
8,427,678 
5,231,077 
9,320,317 
7,599,043 


Paying duty. 


Total. Years. 


alue in Dollars. 


10,537,731 
11,101,306 
19,846,873 
17,222,075 
22,714,803 
19,404,504 
15,617,986 
13,167,339 
11,427,491 
12,067,162 
12,434,483 


21,302,488)1832, 
92. 986,202/1833, 
27,543,622)1834, 
95,337,157|1835, 
32,590,643)1836, 
24,539,612/1837, 
23,403,136)1838, 
91,595,017,1839, 
16,658,478 1840, 
14,387,479 1841, 
20,033,526 1842, 





Free of duty. 


Paying duty. Total. 


Value in Dellars. 


5,590,616 
7,410,766 
12,433,291 
12,760,840 
12,513,493 
12,448,919 
7,986,411 
12,486,827 
12,384,503 
11,240,900 
6,837,084 


24,039,473 
19,822,735 


18,448,857 
12,411,969 


10,879,520 
7,743,655 
9,232,867 
9,406,043 
4,466,384 
5,007,698 
5,805,809 
4,228,181 
4,884,454 


23,312,811 
20,504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190,312 
15,469,081 
11,721,538 


Foreign MercuanpisE CONSUMED, OR ON HAND, IN THE Unirep States. 


3.—A Statement exhibiting the value of Foreign Merchandise consumed, or on hand, in 
the United States, annually, from 1821 to 1842. 


Free of duty. Paying duty. 
Value in Dollars. 


(1) 

(2) 
1,351,539 
4,448,691 
1,061,670 
7,432,661 
4,069,954 
3,951,498 
6,574,424 
10,425,928 
5,857,582 


48,684,106 
50,763,159 
62,687,762 
53,002,204 
52,010,978 
62,963,309 
51,249,625 
46,063,513 
77,300,016 


Total. 


41,283,236|1832, 
60,955,339 1833, 
50,035,645)1834, 
55,211,850/1835, 
63,749,432 1836, 
60,434,865) 1837, 
56,080,932 1838, 
66,914,807 1839, 
57,824,049 1840, 
56,489,441/1841, 
83,157,598,1842, 


Years. Free of duty. Paying duty. 


Total. 


Value in Dollars. 


8,658,837 
95,037,184 
55,959,889 
65,179,653 
79,542,988 
56,801,112 
52,873,594 
63,914,965 
44,811,701 
54,778,831 
23,790,402 


68,330,956 76,989,793 
63,258,392 88,295,576 
47,248,632 103,208,531 
64,211,594 129,391,247 
88,690,687 168,233,675 
62,333,143 119,134,255 
48,391,015 101,264,609 
80,682,642 144,597,607 
44,139,506 88,951,207 
57,698,265 112,477,096 
64,650,147 88,440,549 
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Foreien anp Domestic Exports. 


A Statement exhibiting the value of the exports of domestic produce and manufacture, 
and of Foreign Merchandise re-exported, annually, from 1821 to 1842, inclusive. 


Years end- Domestic pro- Forrten Mercuanpise Re-ExPorTeD. Total value of 
Ang Sept. 30. duce, &c. Free of duty. Paying duty. Total. exports. 

1531,...... $43,671,894 $10,764,757 $1 0,537,731 $2! 302,488 $64,974,382 

| Ripa 49,874,079 11,184,896 11,101,306 22,286,202 72,160,281 

1823,...... 47,155,408 7,696,749 19,846,873 27,543,622 74,699,030 

1824,....... 53,649,500 8,115,082 17,222,075 25,337,157 75,986,657 

1825,...... 66,944,745 9,885,840 22,704,803 32,590,643 99,535,388 

1826,...... 53,055,710 5,135,108 19,404,504 24,539,612 77,595,322 

re 58,921,691 7,785,150 15,617,986 23,403,136 82,324,827 

3636,...... 50,669,669 8,427,678 13,167,339 21,595,017 72,264,686 
1829,...... 55,700,193 5,231,077 11,427,401 16,658,478 72,358,671 q 
1830,...... 59,462,029 2,320,317 12,067,162 14,387,479 73,849,508 a 
1831,...... 61,277,057 7,599,043 12,434,483 20,033,526 81,310,583 G 

1632,...... 63,137,470 5,590,616 18,448,857 24,039,473 87,176,943 

Li 1833....... 70,317,698 7,410,766 12,411,969 19,822,735 90,140,433 

Hi 1834,...... 81,024,162 12,433,291 10,879,520 23,312,811 104,336,973 
ty 1835,...... 101,189,082 12,760,840 7,743,655 20,504,495 121,693,577 § 
if 1836,...... 106,916,680 12,513,493 9,232,867 21,746,360 128,663,040 4 
i 1837,...... 95,564,414 12,448,919 9,406,043 21,854,962 117,419,376 i 
i 1838.,...... 96,033,821 7,986,411 4,466,384 12,452,795 108,486,616 | 
i 1839,...... 103,533,891 12,486,827 5,007,698 17,494,525 121,028,416 4 

‘ IEG. sxe 113,895,634 12,384,503 5,805,809 18,190,312 132,085,946 

i i 1841,...... 106,382,722 11,240,900 4,228,181 15,469,081 121,851,803 

i 1642,...... 92,969,996 6,837,084 4,884,454 11,721,538 104,691,534 


Imports anp Duties. 


A Statement exhibiting the value of Merchandise imported from 1821 to 1842, and also 
the amount of duties which accrued annually upon such merchandise, during the said 


AAS arp gna erunaman Se eens 


period. 
PeRiop 
Year end- Gross duties on 
ing Sept. 30, Free of duty. Paying duty. Total. Merchandise. 
1621,...... $10,082,313 $52,503,411 $62,585,724 $18,475,703 57 
1983.,.;.... 7,298,708 75,942,833 83,241,451 24,066,066 43 
1823,...... 9,048,288 68,539,979 77,579,267 22,402,024 29 
BG sisi 12,563,733 67,985,234 80,549,007 25,486,817 86 
1835,...... 10,947,510 85,392,565 96,340,075 31,653,871 50 
1826,...... 12,567,769 72,406,708 84,974,477 26,083,861 97 
1827,...... 11,855,104 67,628,964 79,484,968 27,948,956 57 
iGS,.....+ 12,379,176 76,130,648 88,509,824 29,951,251 90 







1829,...... 11,805,501 62,687,026 74,492,527 27,688,701 11 
1830,...... 12,746,245 58,130,675 70,876,920 98,389,505 05 
Sama 13,456,625 89,734,499 103,191,124 36,596,118 19 
1832,...... 14,249,453 86,779,813 101,029,266 29,341,175 65 











1833,..... 32,447,950 75,670,361 108,118,311 24,177,578 52 
1834,...... 68,393,180 58,128,152 126,521,332 18,960,705 96 
1835,...... 77,940,493 71,955,249 149,895,742 25,890,726 66 
1836,...... 92,056,481 97,923,554 189,980,035 30,818,327 67 
of eee 69,250,031 71,739,186 140,989,217 18,134,131 01 
1838,...... 60,860,005 52,857,399 113,717,404 19,702,825 45 
18339,...... 76,401,792 85,699,340 162,092,132 25,554,533 96 
1840,...... 57,196,204 49,945,315 107,141,519 15,104,790 63 
1841,...... 66,019,731 61,926,446 127,946,177 19,919,492 17 
1842,...... 30,627,486 69,534,601 100,162,087 16,622,746 84 








Nott.—The spaces show the changes in the tariffs. 
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Vatve or Iurorts anp Exports. 


A Statement exhibiting the value of Imports and Exports annually, from 1821 to 1842, 






: inclusive. 

VaLvueE or Exports. Vatur or Imports. 
erent Dom. produce, &c. For. merchandise. Total. 
1821,....... $43,671,894 $21,302,488 $64,974,382 $62,585,724 
1822... 49,874,079 22,286,202 72,160,281 83,241,541 
1823... 47,155,408 27,543,622 74,699,030 77,579,267 
1824,.....++ 50,649,500 25,337,157 75,986,657 80,549,007 
1825,.....- 66,944,745 32,590,643 99,535,388 96,340,075 
1826,......- 53,055,710 24,539,612 77,595,322 84,974,477 
1827,....... 58,921,691 23,403,136 82,324,827 79,484,068 
1828,......+ 50,669,669 21,595,017 72,264,686 88,509,824 
1829... 55,700,193 16,658,478 72,358,671 74,492,527 
1839... 59,462,029 14,387,479 73,849,508 70,876,920 
1831,....... 61,277,057 20,033,526 81,310,583 103,191,124 
1832... 63,137,470 24,039,473 87,176,943 101,029,266 
1833.... 70,317,698 19,822,735 90,140,433 108,118,311 
1834,...... ° 81,024,162 23,312,811 104,336,973 126,521,332 
1835,... 101,189,082 20,504,495 121,693,577 149,895,742 
1836,......+ 106,916,680 21,746,360 128,663,049 189,980,035 
1837,... 95,564,414 21,854,962 117,419,376 140,989 217 
1838... 96,033,821 12,452,795 108,486,616 113,717,404 
1839,....... 103,533,891 17,494,525 121,028,416 162,092,132 
1840,... . 113,895,634 18,190,312 132,085,946 107,141,519 
1841... 106,382,722 15,469,081 121,851,803 127,946,177 
1842, 92,969,996 11,721,538 104,691,534 100,162,087 





American AND ForeigN TONNAGE CLEARED AND ENTERED THE Unitep Srares. 


A Statement exhibiting the amount of Tonnage — in the Foreign Trade, annu- 
ally, from 1821 to 1842. 


TONNAGE. 
AMERICAN VESSELS. Foreien VessE.s. 

Years ending Cleared. Ente Cleared. Entered 
30th of Sept. 
1821,.... 804,947 765,098 83,073 81,526 
Batten ieee 813,748 787,961 97,490 100,541 
1823... 810,761 775,271 119,740 119,468 
1824... 919,278 850,033 102,552 102,367 
FEE ctecnesee 960,366 880,754 95,080 92,927 
1826,... 953,012 942,206 99,417 105,654 
 _., PETE 980,542 918,361 131,250 137,589 
1828... 897,404 868,381 151,030 150,223 
Fe isns cess <0 944,799 872,949 133,006 130,743 
1839... ie 971,760 967,227 133,436 131,900 
| RR 972,504 922,952 271,994 281,948 
We hixcesnsyiss 974,865 949,622 387,505 393,038 
|: Sees 1,142,160 1,111,441 497,039 496,705 
| __,_ RERS 1,134,020 1,074,670 577,700 568,052 
1835,... 1,400,517 1,352,653 630,824 641,310 
1836,... 1,315,523 1,255,384 674,721 680,213 
WORT pickeseis.ee 1,266,622 1,299,720 756,292 765,703 
| GE 1,408,761 1,302,974 604,166 592,110 
1839,... ‘ 1,477,928 1,491,279 611,839 624,814 
|, . 1,647,009 1,576,946 706,486 712,363 
Wh cicissckes 1,634,156 1,631,909 736,849 736,444 

cet eiives 1,536,451 1,510,111 740,497 732,775 


SaRNMMCE Recs Raae Gaeuisar ares acarpeeaadcea cee eC 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES oF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE Untrep States. 


1.—Value of Cottons, Woollens, Silks, Linens, and Manufactures of Flax, Hemp, Iron, 
and Steel, imported into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 
Linens and Manufactures 
manufactures Manufactures of iron and 
of flax. of hemp. steel. 
$2,564,159 $1,120,450 $1,868,529 


SU,Lstd 04 


of 


Woollens. 


$7,437,737 


Cottons. 
$7,539,711 


Years. 
1821, 


Silks, 
$4,486,924 
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1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


1839, 
1831, 


1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1849, 
1841, 
1842, 


10,246,907 
8,554,877 
8,895,757 

12,509,516 
8,348,034 
9,316,153 

10,996,270 
8,362,017 
7,862,326 

16,090,224 

10,399,653 
7,660,449 

10,145,181 

15,367,585 

17,876,087 

11,150,841 
6,599,330 

14,908,181 
6,504,484 

11,757,036 
9,578,515 


12,185,904 
8,268,038 
8,386,597 

11,392,264 
8,431,974 
8,742,701 
8,679,505 
6,881,489 
5,766,396 

12,627,229 
9,992,424 

13,262,509 

11,879,328 

17,834,424 

21,080,003 
8,500,292 

11,512,920 

18,575,945 
9,071,184 

11,001,939 
8,375,725 


6,840,928 
6,718,444 
7,204,588 
10,299,743 
8,327,909 
6,712,015 
7,686,640 
7,192,698 
5,932,243 
11,117,946 
9,248,907 
9,498,366 
10,998,964 
16,677,547 
22,980,212 
14,352,823 
9,812,338 
21,678,086 
9,761,223 
15,511,009 
9,448,372 


4,132,747 
3,803,007 
3,873,616 
3,887,787 
2,987,026 
2,656,786 
3,239,539 
2,842,431 
3,011,280 
3,790,111 
4,073,164 
3,132,557 
5,485,389 
6,472,021 
9,307,493 
5,544,761 
3,972,098 
7,703,065 
4,614,4 
6,846,80 
3,659,184 


1,857,328 
1,497,006 
1,780,199 
2,134,384 
2,062,728 
1,883,466 
2,087,318 
1,468,485 
1,333,478 
1,477,149 
1,640,618 
2,036,035 
1,679,995 
2,555,847 
3,365,897 
1,951,626 
1,591,757 
2,096,716 
1,588,155 
2,566,381 
1,273,534 


3,155,5 

2,967,1 

2,831,702 
3,706,416 
3,186,485 
3,973,587 
4,180,915 
3,430,908 
3,655,848 
4,827,833 
5,306,245 
4,135,437 
4,746,621 
5,351,616 
7,880,869 
6,526,693 
3,613,286 
6,507,510 
3,184,900 
4,255,960 
3,572,081 


2.—Value of Earthen, Stone, and Chinaware, Specie and Bullion, Wines, Spirits, Mo- 
lasses, and Teas, imnported into the United States annually, fram 1821 ta 1842. 


Earthen, stone, 


and Vhina- 


1,554,010 
1,337,744 
1,259,060 
1,624,604 
2,024,020 
1,818,187 
1,591,413 
1,697,682 
2,709,187 
1,823,400 
1,385,536 
2,483,258 
2,010,231 
1,536,450 
1,557,961 


Specie and 
bullion. 
$8,064,890 

3,369,846 
5,097,896 
6,473,095 
6,150,765 
6,880,966 
8,151,130 
7,489,741 
7,403,612 
8,155,964 
7,305,945 
5,907,504 
7,070,368 
17,911,632 
13,131,447 
13,400,881 
10,516,414 
17,747,116 
5,595,176 
8,882,813 
4,988,633 
4,087,016 


Wines. 
$1,873,464 
1,864,627 
1,291,542 
1,059,898 
1,826,263 
1,781,188 
1,621,035 
1,507,533 
1,569,562 
1,535,102 
1,673,058 
2,387,479 
2,698,497 
2,944,388 
3,750,608 
4,332,034 
4,105,741 
2,318,282 
3,441,697 
2,299,176 
2,091,411 
1,271,019 


* 


Spirits. 


2,450,261 
1,791,419 
2,142,620 
3,135,210 
1,587,712 
1,651,436 
2,331,656 
1,447,914 

658,990 
1,037,737 
1,365,018 
1,537,226 
1,319,245 
1,632,681 
1,917,381 
1,470,802 
1,476,918 
2,222,426 
1,592,564 
1,743,237 

886,866 


Molasses. 


$1,804,798 $1,719,227 


2,393,355 
2,634,222 
2,413,643 
2,547,715 
2,838,728 
2,818,982 
2,788,471 
1,484,104 
995,776 
2,432,488 
2,524,281 
2,867,986 
2,989,020 
3,074,172 
4,077,312 
3,444,701 
3,865,285 
4,364,234 
2.910,791 
2,628,519 
1,942,575 


Teas. 
$1,322,636 
1,860,777 
2,361,245 
2,786,252 
3,728,935 
3,752,281 
1,714,882 
9,451,197 
2,060,457 
2,425,018 
1,418,037 
2,788,353 
5,484,603 
6,217,949 
4,522,806 
5,342,811 
5,903,054 
3,497,156 
2,428,419 
5,427,010 
3,466,245 
4,527,108 








3—Value of Coffee, Sugar, Salt, Spices, Lead, Hemp, and Cordage, imparted into the 
United States annually, from 1821 to 1842, 


Lead. 
$284,701 
266,441 
155,175 
128,570 


Salt. 
$609,021 
626,932 
740,866 
613,486 
16 


Spices. 
$310,281 
505,340 
580,956 
655,149 


Coffee. 
$4,489,970 

5,552,649 
163g... 7,098,119 
1824,.... 5,437,029 

VOL, X.—NO. I. 


Years. 
|. 
1aa8...,. 


Sugar. 
$3,553,582 
5,034,429 
3,258,689 
5,165,800 


{15,865,913 71) 


1,202,085 
796,731 
590,038 








1842, ... 








182 





Years. 


Years. 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 


1842, 








1825,.... 
1826,.... 
1827,.... 
1928,.... 
iio" 
1830,.... 
1831,.... 
1832,.... 
1833,.... 
1834,.... 
1835,.... 
1836,.... 
1837,.... 
1838, .... 
1839,.... 
1840,.... 
1841,.... 
1842,.... 


Coffee. 
$5,250,828 $4,232,530 
4,159,558 5,311,631 
4,464,391 4,577,361 
5,192,338 3,546,736 
4,588,585 3,622,406 
4,227,021 4,630,342 
6,317,666 4,910,877 
9,099,464 2,933,688 
10,567,299 4,752,343 
8,762,657 5,537,829 
10,715,466 6,806,174 
9,653,053 12,514,404 
8,657,760 7,202,668 
7,640,217 7,586,360 
9,744,103 9,919,502 
8,546,222 5,580,950 
10,444,882 8,798,037 
8,938,638 6,370,775 


Sugar. 


Commercial Siatistics. 







Salt. Spices. 
$589,125 $626,039 
677,058 594,568 
535,201 322,730 
443,469 432,504 
714,618 461,539 
671,979 457,723 
535,138 279,095 
634,910 306,013 
996,418 919,493 
839,315 493,932 
655,097 712,638 
724,527 1,018,038 
862,617 847,607 
1,028,418 438,258 
887,092 839,236 
1,015,426 558,939 
821,495 498,879 
841,572 568,636 


VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, etc.—Continued. 
Value of Coffee, Sugar, Salt, Spices, Lead, Hemp, and Cordage, etc—Continued. 


Lead. 
$301,408 
265,409 
303,615 
305,662 
52,146 
20,395 
52,410 
124,632 
60,745 
183,762 
54,112 
37,521 
17,874 
8,766 
20,756 
19,455 
3,702 
523,428 


Manvractvures of Corton IMPORTED INTO THE Unirep Srates. 


Dyed and 


colored. 
$4,366,407 $2 


5,856,763 
4,899,499 
5,776,210 
7,709,830 
5,056,725 
5,316,546 
6,133,844 
4,404,078 
4,356,675 
10,046,500 
6,355,475 
5,181,647 
6,668,823 
10,610,722 
12,192,980 
7,087,270 
4,217,551 
9,216,000 
3,893,694 
7,434,727 
6,168,544 


4,546,714 


1842, inclusive. 


Hosiery, 


Twist, 


gloves, mits, yarn, and 


White. andbind’gs. thread. 
511,405 $198,783 


2,951,627 433,309 181,843 
2,636,813 314,606 103,259 
2,354:540 387,514 140,069 
3,326,208 545,915 201,549 
2,960,024 404,870 175,143 
2,584,994 439,773 263,772 
9,451,316 640,360 344,040 
2,242,805 586,997 173,120 
2,487,804 387,454 172,785 
4,285,175 887,957 393,414 
2,258,672 1,035,513 316,122 
1,181,512 623,369 343,059 
1,766,482 749,356 379,703 
2,738,493 906,369 544,473 
2,766,787 1,358,608 555,290 
1,611,398 1,267,267 404,603 
980,142 767,856 222,114 
2,154,931 1,879,783 779,004 
917,101 792,078 387,095 
1,573,505 980,639 863,130 
1,265,894 1,027,621 457,917 


Manvractvures or Woon tmportep into THE Unirep Srares. 
c., Blankets, Hosiery, 





527,784 





189,993 


Nankeens 
from 
China. 


$151,138 $361,978 


823,365 
600,700 
188,633 
350,243 
304,980 
256,221 
388,231 
542,179 
228,233 
114,076 
120,629 
37,001 
47,337 
9,021 
28,348 
35,990 
27,049 
3,772 
1,102 
217 
53 


1.—A Statement exhibiting the value of Cloths, Merino Shawls, 
Gloves, Mits, §-c., Worsted Stuffs,and Woollen and Worsted Yarn, imported into the 
United States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 





1,143,166 


Articles 
not spe- 
cified. 


$48,79 

375,77 
146,292 
454,847 
1,038,479 
412,838 
229,375 
363,102 
313,242 
293,861 
533,390 
558,507 
974,074 
744,313 
384,618 
(874,591 
513,414 
904,818 
638,486 


Cloths and Hosiery, 
merino shawls, gloves, mits, 

&e. Blankets. &e. Worsted stuffs. 
nigh $5,038,255 $434,256 $198,783 $1,766,443 
sash 8,491,935 991,147 433,309 2,269,513 
ieee 5,844,068 604,896 314,605 1,504,469 
ck 5,202,009 526,023 317,778 2,158,680 
apes 5,264,562 891,197 369,747 2,277,486 


Hemp and 
cordage. 


$484,426 
636,356 
698,355 
1,191,441 
762,239 
279,743 
335,572 
987,253 
624,054 
669,307 
616,341 
904,103 
530,080 
597,565 
716,999 
786,115 
742,970 
353,888 


A Statement exhibiting the value of Manufactures of Cotton imported from 1821 to 


Total. 

$7,589,711 
10,246,907 
8,554,877 
8,895,757 
12,509,516 
8,348,034 
9,316,153 
10,996,270 
8,362,017 
7,862,326 
16,090,224 
10,399,653 
7,660,449 
10,145,181 
15,367,585 
17,876,087 
11,150,841 
6,599,330 
14,908,181 
6,504,484 
11,757,036 
9,578,515 


Woollen and 
worsted yarn. 


oeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeseee 
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Commercial Statistics. 





Manuractures or Woon mported into THE Unrrep States—Continued. 
A Statement exhibiting the value of Cloths, Merino Shawls, ete.—Continued. 


Hosiery, 


PET INE ONE Me EE ER Te Tee Pee Bee Re i ee ee Te eGR 


Cloths and 
merino shawls, 

Years. &e. Blankets. 

| $4,285,413 $703,477 
1828,...... 4,315,714 624,239 
1829,...... 3,335,994 455,467 
Lo 2,854,339 594,044 
6,121,442 —‘:1,180,478 
a 5,101,841 602,796 
1833,...... 6,133,443 ‘1,165,260 
1834,...... 4,364,340 1,068,065 
1805,...... 7,048,334 1,865,344 
1836,...... 8,945,509 2,397,822 
}857,..... 3,015,783 959,814 
1835,...... 5,348,928 946,546 
1839,...... 7,361,373 1,356,086 
1840,...... 4,223,133 570,417 
| ae 5,042,045 691,895 
SOasiss 4,180,875 566,233 


gloves, mits, 
&e. Worsted stuffs. 
$376,927 $1,382,875 
365,339 1,446,146 
230,986 1,600,622 
133,453 1,397,545 
25,856 3,392,037 
260,563 2,615,124 
463,348 4,281,309 
383,977 5,055,121 
652,680 6,549,278 
700,530 6,666,312 
177,092 3,350,266 
356,965 3,933,455 
1,037,096 7,025,898 
506,452 2,387,338 
471,877 3,712,206 
375,297 2,366,122 


Woollen and 
worsted yarn. 


eeneee 
feveee 


$102,719 
166,517 
262,515 
212,706 
172,462 
136,689 
368,958 
104,738 
158,224 
217,611 


2.—A Statement exhibiting the value of Carpeting, Flannels and Baizes, and all other 
Manufactures of Wool, with the total value of all Manufactures of Wool imported 
into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 


Years. 


eenee 


serene 


aeeee 


seeee 


Linens. Other man’f. of. 


1821, $2,564,159 


1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1896, 
1827, 
1898, 
1829, 
1930, - 
1831, 





4,132,747 
3,803,007 
3,873,616 
3,675,689 
2,757,080 
2,366,115 
2,514,688 
2,581,901 
2,527,778 
3,163,956 





Carpeting. 


$37,834 
515,391 
545,148 
511,186 
581,946 
323,254 
201,649 
421,099 
557,775 
319,592 
396,868 
603,084 
964,655 
623,101 
315,353 
612,607 
338,501 
345,488 
242,309 


eeeeee 


$212,098 
229,946 
230,671 
724,851 
260,530 
483,502 
626,155 





Flannels and 
baizes. 


eee 


$1,065, 


ee 
* 
ee 


609 


586,823 
587,250 
667,722 
383,208 
266,060 
695,666 
503,193 
286,299 
240,663 
399,785 
475,712 
111,249 
159,979 
291,373 
118,715 
184,911 

90,280 





All other 
manufactures 
of wool. 


eee 


eer 


$144,273 
1,008,272 
892,346 
895,573 
678,399 


551 


958 


319,306 
490,651 


351 


,132 


510,539 


203 
453 


,187 . 
404 


713,757 


90 
315 
522 
221 
395 


525 
005 
554 
885 
293 


330,989 
Manvractures or Fax mrortep iro THE Unirep Srares. 


A Statement exhibiting the value of Linens, and other manufactures of Flax, imported 
into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 


Tot.val. | Years. Linens. 
$2,564,159 | 1832, $3,428,559 $644,605 
4,132,747 1833, 2,611,840 520,717 
3,803,007 | 1834, 5,088,480 396,909 
3,873,616 | 1835, 6,056,141 415,880 
3,887,787 | 1836, 8,803,956 503,537 
2,987,026 | 1837, 5,077,379 467,382 
2,656,786 | 1838, 3,583,340 388,758 
3,239,539 | 1839, 6,939,986 763,079 
2,842,431 | 1840, 4,292,782 321,684 
3,011,280 | 1841, 6,320,419 526,388 
3,790,111 | 1842, 3,153,805 505,379 


Total. 
$7,437,737 
12,185,904 
8,268,038 
8,336,597 
11,392,264 
8,431,974 
8,742,701 
8,679,505 
6,881,489 
5,766,396 
12,627,229 
9,992,424 
13,262,509 
11,879,328 
17,834,424 
21,080,003 
8,500,292 
11,512,920 
18,575,945 
9,071,184 
11,001,939 
8,375,725 


Otherman’f.of. Tot. val. 
$4,073,164 


3,132,557 
5,485,389 
6,472,021 
9,307,493 
5,044,761 
3,972,098 
7,703,065 
4,614,466 
6,846,807 
3,659,184 











184 Commercial Statistics. 


Manvuracrurss oF HEMP IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED StaTEs. 
A Statement exhibiting the value of Manufactures of Hemp; embracing Sail Duck, 
Sheeting, brown and white, Ticklenburgs, Osnaburgs, and Burlaps, Cotton Bagging, 


§c., annually, from 1821 to 1842. 
Sheeting, Ticklenburgs, 


brown and = osnaburgs, and Other manu- 
Years. Sail duek. white. burlaps. Cot. bagging. factures of. Total value. 
St, I osc XE hh Oo ee $1,120,450 
EM MII 5) ice i Shades GS 1,857,328 
1823, 1,024,180 GU echt ins Sr: ee 1,497,006 


1824, 990,017 673,735 37,338 18,491 $60,618 — 1,780,199 
1825, ‘677,151 405,739 381,063 637,023 33,408 2.134384 
1826, 856,474 470,705 411,667 274,973 - 48,909 2,062,798 
1827, 766,310 336,124 353,826 366,913 60,293 1,883,466 
1828, 678,483 352,483 604,674 408,626 43,052  —-2,087,318 
1829, 362,333 247,865 531,709 274,073 52,505 1,468,485 
1830, 317,347 «250,237 563,665 69,126 183,103 1,333,478 
1831, 470,030 351,499 514,645 18,966 122,009 —‘1,477,149 
1832, 766,191 326,027 366,320 87,966 84,114 — 1,640,618 
1833, 860,323 327,518 648,891 158,681 40,622 2,036,035 
1834, 720,780 400,000 390,000 += 237,260 ~=— 21,955 ~—=—«1,679,995 
1835, 828,826 426,942 337,011 924,036 39,032 2,555,847 
1836, 662,652 555,141 392,194 1,701,451 54,459 —- 3,365,897 
1837, 540,421 541,771 384,716 429,251 55,467 —‘1,951,626 
1838, 683,070 325,345 362,725 173,325 47,292 1,591,757 
1839, 760,199 535,789 483,269 220,023 97,436  —-2,096,716 
1840, 615,723 261,173 329,054 310,211 71,994 1,588,155 
1841, 904,493 325,167 539,772 723,678 (73,271 2,566,381 
1842, 516,880 110,782 187,006 421,624 37,042 ~—«:1,273,534 


Nors.—Sail duck and sheeting not stated separately until 1824, 


Manvractores of Iron AnD STEEL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED States. 


A Statement of the value of Manufactures of Iron and Steel, paying specific and ad 
valorem duties, imported into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 
Paying duties Paying spe- Paying duties Paying spe- 

Years. advalorem. cific duties. Total. Years. ad valorem. cific duties. Total. 

1821, $1,630,129 $238,400 $1,868,529 | 1832, $4,697,512 $608,733 $5,306,245 
1822, 2,767,757 387,818 3,155,575 | 1833, 3,361,582 773,855 4,135,437 
1823, 2,568,842 398,279 2,967,121 | 1834, 4,090,621 656,000 4,746,621 
1824, 2,505,291 326,411 2,831,702) 1835, 4,827,461 524,155 5,351,616 
1825, 3,312,758 393,658 3,706,416 | 1836, 7,001,404 879,465 7,880,869 
1826, 2,831,333 355,152 3,186,485) 1837, 5,488,311 1,038,382 6,526,693 
1827, 3,525,433 448,154 3,973,587 | 1838, 3,069,507 543,779 3,613,286 
1828, 3,559,982 620,933 4,180,915) 1839, 5,585,063 922,447 6,507,510 
1829, 3,100,630 330,278  3,430,908| 1840, 2,575,229 609,671 3,184,900 
1830, 3,372,146 283,702 3,655,848/ 1841, 3,428,140 827,820 4,255,960 
1831, 4,358,921 468,912 4,827,833 1842, 2,919,498 652,583 3,572,081 





Unmanvracturep Iron AnD STEEL IMPORTED INTO THE Untrep Srares. 


A Statement of Bar, Pig, Old and Scrap Iron, and Steel, imported into the United 
States annually, from 1821 to 1842. 


Bar Iron. 
Manufactured Manufactured Old and 
Years. by rolling. otherwise. Pigiron. ‘scrapiron. Steel. Total value. 
1821, eee ee ee ee $131,291 $1,344,332 
1822, 1,864,868  ...... bigs a eis 189,613 2,054,481 
1823, Lee SS een 224,595 2,116,230 
1824, 962,897 $483,686 $3,444 ~~ ..... 236,405 1,686,432 
1825, 224,497 1,562,146 SG DIs 3.” es. 291,515 2,114,671 
1826, 223,259 1,590,350 67,004 sn. 384,235 2,264,848 
1827, 347,792 1,323,749 Maver 2 fas 310,197 2,028,619 
1828, 441,000 2,141,178 O3,0385) sna. 430,425 3,105,628 


1829, 119,326 1,884,049 28,811 =... 289,831 2,322,014 
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Commercial Statistics. 


185 


UnManvracTUkeD Iron ann Sree. mporrep iro THe Unrrep States—Continued. 


Years. 
1821, 
1322, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1999, 
1830, 
1331, 
1332, 


Bar Iron. 
Manufactured Manufactured 
by rolling. otherwise. 
$226,336 $1,730,375 

544,664 1,260,166 

701,549 1,929,493 
1,002,750 1,837,473 
1,187,236 1,742,883 
1,050,152 1,641,359 
2,131,828 1,891,214 
2,573,367 2,017,346 
1,825,121 1,166,196 
3,181,180 2,054,094 
1,707,649 1,689,831 
2,172,278 1,614,619 
2,053,453 1,041,410 


Pig iron. 
$25,644 
160,681 
222,303 
217,668 
270,325 
239,779 
272,978 
422,929 
319,099 
285,300 
114,562 
223,228 
295,284 


Old and 
scrap iron. 


seeene 


$24,035 
33,243 
11,609 
98,294 
18,391 
7,567 
10,161 
15,749 
10,537 
8,207 


Steel. 
$291,257 
399,635 
645,510 
523,116 
554,150 
576,988 
686,141 
804,817 
487,334 
771,804 
528,716 
609,201 
597,317 


Hemp anp CorpaGE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STaTEs. 


A Statement exhibiting the value of Hemp and Cordage imported inte the United 
States from 1821 to 1842, inclusive. 


eeeeeere 


seeerere 


eee ereee 


st eeeeee 


Hemp. 
$510,489 
1,054,764 

674,454 
485,075 
431,787 
551,757 
635,854 
1,075,243 
655,935 
200,338 
295,706 
866,865 
470,973 
514,743 
528,981 
815,558 
483,792 
512,506 
607,766 
686,777 
561,039 
267,849 


Tarred cordage. 


147,321 
122,277 
104,960 
42,646 
77,186 
56,162 
109,454 
97,436 
71,291 
33,522 
116,389 
142,538 
147,895 
81,594 
82,561 
34,108 
75,142 
106,902 
85,904 
112,995 
66,548 


Untarred cordage. 


serene 


$10,393 
7,413 
6,339 
6,744 
8,868 
8,114 
6,344 
3,999 
10,543 
6,759 
5,766 
5,984 
12,180 
9,917 
2,331 
13,434 
68,936 
19,491 


Imports INTO THE Unrrep States From Dirrerent Countries. 


Statement of the value of Articles imported into the United States, designating the 
countries from which received, annually, from 1821 to 1842, inclusive. 


dependencies. 
$29,277,933 
39,537,829 
34,072,578 
32,732,340 
42,394,812 
32,212,356 
33,056,374 
35,591,484 
27,582,082 
26,804,984 
47,956,717 
42,406,924 


pendencies. 
$5,900,581 
7,059,342 
6,605,343 
8,120,763 
11,835,581 
9,538,896 
9,448,562 
10,237,505 
9,616,970 
8,240,885 
14,737,585 
12,754,615 


pendencies. 
$9,653,728 
12,376,841 
14,233,590 
16,577,156 
9,566,237 
9,623, 420 
9,100,369 
8,167,546 
6,801,374 
8,373,681 
11,701 201 
10,863,290 

16* 


A Statement of Bar, Pig, Old and Scrap Iron, and Steel, etc.—Continued. 


Total value. 

$2,273,612 
2,365,146 
3,498,855 
3,605,042 
3,787,837 
3,569,887 
5,010,385 
5,836,850 
3,805,317 
6,302,539 
4,056,507 
4,629,863 
3,995,671 


Total value. 
$618,356 
1,202,085 


742,970 
353,888 


Great Britain and France andde- Spain and de- Netherlands and Sweden and Denmark and 


dependencies. dependencies. dependencies. 


$2,934,272 $1,369,869 $1,999,730 
2,708,162 1,544,907 2,535,406 
9.125,587 1,503,050 1,324,532 
2,355,525 1,101,750 2,110,666 
2,265,378 1,417,598 1,539,592 
2,174,181 1,292,182 2,117,164 
2,722,070 1,225,042 2,340,171 
1,990,431 1,946,783 2,374,069 
1,617,334 1,303,959 2,086,177 
1,356,765 1,398,640 1,671,218 
1,653,031 1,120,730 1,652,916 
2,358,474 1,150,804 1,182,708 
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Jmports into ‘rae Unrrep States From Dirrerent Countries—Continued. 


Statement of the value of Articles imported into the United States, ete.—Coutinued. 


Years. 


1833, 


1834, 


1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 


1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 


Years. 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1&29, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 


Vears. 


1821, 


dependencies. 


cndencies. 


pendencies. 


$43,085,865 $13, 962,913 $13, 431,207 


52,679,298 
65,949,307 
86,022,915 
52,289,557 
49,051,181 
71,600,351 
39,130,921 
51,099,638 
38,613,043 


7,957 245 
93, 362, 584 
37,036,235 
22,497,817 
18,087,149 
33,234,119 
17,908,127 
24,187,444 
17,223,390 


13,527,464 
15,617,140 
19,345,690 
18,927,871 
15,971,394 
19,276,795 
14,019,647 
16,316,303 
12,176,588 


Great Britain and France and‘de- Spain and de- Netherlandsand Sweden and Denmark and 


dependencies. dependencies. dependencies. 
$2,347,343 1,200,899 


2,127,886 
2,903,718 
3,861,514 
3,370,828 
2,194,238 
3,473,220 
2,326,896 
2,440,437 
2,214,520 


1,126,541 
1,316,508 
1,299,603 
1,468,878 

900,790 
1,566,142 
1,275,458 
1,229,641 

914,176 


Imports INTO THE Unrrep States rrom Dirrerent Countries. 
Statement of the value of Articles imported into the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Portugal and 
dependencies. 
$748,423 
881,290 
533,635 
601,722 
733,443 
765,203 
659,003 
433,555 
687,869 
471,643 
397,550 
485,264 
555,137 
699,122 

1,125,713 
672,670 
928,291 
725,058 
1,182,323 
599,894 
574,841 
374,684 


China. 


$3,111,951 


5,242,536 
6,511,425 
5,618,502 
7,533,115 
7,422,186 
3,617,183 
5,339,108 
4,680,847 
3,678,141 
3,083,205 
5,344,907 
7,541,570 
7,892,327 
5,987,187 
7,324,816 
8,965,337 
4,764,356 
3,678,509 
6,640,829 
3,985,388 
4,934,645 


Hanse Towns. 


$990,165 
1,578,757 
1,981,026 
2,527,830 
2,739,526 
2,816,545 
1,638,558 
2.644,392 
2,274,275 
1,873,278 
3,493,301 
2,865,096 
2,227,726 
3,355,856 
3,841,943 
4,994,820 
5,642,221 
2,847,358 
4,849,150 
2,521,493 
2,449,964 
2,274,019 


Russia. 


$1,852,199 


3,307,328 
2,258,777 
2,209,663 
2,067,110 
2,617,169 
2,086,077 
2,788,362 
2,218,995 
1,621,899 
1,608,328 
3,251,852 
2,772,550 
2,595,840 
2,395,245 
2,778,554 
2,816,116 
1,898,396 
2,393,894 
2,572,427 
2,817,448 
1,350,106 


Ttaly. 
$973,463 
1,562,033 
1,369,440 
1,029,439 
1,454,022 
1,120,749 
1,013,126 


1,607,417 


1,409,588 

940,254 
1,704,264 
1,619,795 

999,134 
1,422,063 
1,457,977 
1,970,246 
1,827,181 

944,238 
1,182,297 
1,157,200 
1,151,286 

987,528 


Imports INTO THE Untrep Staves From DiFFeRent ‘CountRIEs. 


Statement of the value of Articles imported into the United States, etc.—Continued. ' 
Venezucla, New 





Argentine and 


Grenada, and = Central Cisplatine re- 

Mexico. Ecuador, America. Brazil. publics. Chili. 
si ABLES REY Soe eaae $605,126 =... seine 
pie. 2 eins Saabs 1,486,567 mere 
pois pac oN, Seales 1,214,810 katie Rcsues 
sinted 35... cimaee see sae 2,074,119 avaeue Nexen’ 

$4,044,647 $1,837,050 $56,789 2,166,707 $749,771 $229,509 

3,916,198 2,079,724 204,270 2,156,678 522,769 629,949 

5,231,867 1,550,248 251,342 2,060,971 80,065 184,693 

4,814,258 1,484,856 204,770 3,097,752 317,466 781,863 

5,026,761 1,955,310 311,931 2,535,467 915,190 416,118 

5,235,241 1,120,095 302,833 2,491,460 1,431,883 182,585 

5,166,745 1,207,154 198,504 2,375,829 928,108 413,758 

4,293,954 1,439,182 288,316 3,890,845 1,560,171 504,623 

5,452,818 1,524,622 267,740 5,089,693 1,377,117 334,130 

8,066,068 1,727,188 170,968 4,729,969 1,430,118 787,409 

9,490,446 1,662,764 215,450 5,574,466 878,618 917,095 

5,615,819 1,696,650 195,304 7,210,190 1,053,508 811,497 

5,654,002 1,567,345 163,402 4,991,893 1,000,002 1,180,156 

3,500,709 = 1,615,249 155,614 3,191,238 1,029,539 942,095 


$1,166,872 
1,684,368 
1,403,902 
1,874,340 
1,266,906 
1,644,865 
1,546,758 
976,678 
1,084,321 
584,321 


Hayti. 
$2,246,257 
2,341,817 
2,352,733 
2,247,235 
2,065,329 
1,511,836 
1,781,309 
2,163,585 
1,799,809 
1,597,140 
1,580,578 
2,053,386 
1,740,058 
2,113,717 
2,347,556 
1,828,019 
1,440,856 
1,275,762 
1,377,989 
1,252,824 
1,809,684 
1,266,997 


Texas. 
$163,384 
165,718 
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Imports into THE Unrrep States rrom Dirrerent Counrries—Continued. 


Statement of the value of Articles imported into the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Venezuela, New 
Grenada, and 


Mexico. 


Ecuador. 


Central 
America. 


Brazil. 


Argentine and 
Cisplatine re- 


publics. 


Texas. 


1839, $83,127,153 $2,073,216 $192,845 $5,292,955 $i, 150,546 $1, 186, G41 $318,116 


1840, 
1841, 
1842, 


Years. 
1821, 
1822, 


4 175,001 1,572,548 
3,284,957 2,156,121 
1,995,696 1,720,558 


Cotton. 
$20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 
29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31,724,682 
36,191,105 
49,448,402 
64,661,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 
54,330,341 
47,593,464 


189,021 
186,911 
124,994 5,948,814 2,417,541 


4,927,296 


Domestic Exports or THE Untrep States. 
1.—A Statement of the value of the Cotton, Tobacco, Rice, Flour, Pork, Hogs, Lard, 
c., Beef, Cattle, Hides, §-c., exported from the United States annually, Srom 1821 to 
842, inclusive. 


Tobacco. 
$5,648,962 
6,222,838 
6,282,872 
4,855,566 
6,115,623 
‘5,347,208 
6,816,146 
5,480,707 
5,185,370 
5,833,112 
4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 
6,595,305 
8,250,577 
10,058,640 
5,795,647 
7,392,029 
9 832,943 
9,883,957 
12,576,703 
9,540,755 


Rice. 
$1,494,307 
1,563,482 
1,820,985 
1,882,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,445 
2,343,908 
2,620,696 
2,514,370 
1,986,824 
2,016,267 
2,152,361 
2,774,418 
2,122,292 
2,210,331 
2,548,750 
2,309,279 
1,721,819 
2,460,198 
1,942,076 
2,010,107 
1,907,387 


Flour. 

$4,298,043 
5,103,280 
4,962,373 
5,759,176 
4,212,127 
4,121,466 
4,434,881 
4,283,669 
5,000,023 
6,132,129 
10,461,728 
4,974,121 
5,642,602 
4,560,379 
4,394,777 
8,572,599 
2,987,269 
3,603,299 
6,925,170 
10,143,615 
7,759,646 
7,375,356 


Pork, hogs, 
lard, &c. 
$1,354,116 

1,357,899 
1,291,322 
1,489,051 
1,832,679 
1,892,429 
1,555,698 
1,495,830 
1,493,629 
1,315,245 
1,501,644 
1,928,196 
2,151,588 
1,796,001 
1,776,732 
1,383,344 
1,299,796 
1,312,346 
1,777,230 
1,894,894 
2,621,537 
2,629,403 


787, ‘964 l, 616, 859 303,847 
6,302,653 1,957,747 1,230,980 395,026 
831,039 480,892 


Beef, cattle, 
hides, &c 

$698,323 
844,534 
739,461 
707,299 
930,465 
733,430 
772,636 
719,961 
674,955 
717,683 
829,982 
774,087 
955,076 
755,219 
638,761 
699,166 
585,146 
528,231 
371,646 
623,373 
904,918 
1,212,638 


2.—A Statement of the value of the Butter and Cheese, Skins and Furs, Fish, Lumber, 
Manufactures, Specie, and Bullion, exported from the United States annually, from 
1821 to 1842, inclusive. 


247,787 
207,765 
184,049 
176,354 
176,205 
142,370 
264,796 
290,820 
258,452 
190,099 
164,809 
114,033 

96,176 
148,191 
127,550 
210,749 
504,815 
388,185 





Skins and ate wg bul- 
furs Fish. Lumber. Manufactures. 
$766,205 $973,591 $1,512,808 $2,752,631 $10, 478 059 
501,302 915,838 1,307,670 3,121,030 10,810,180 
672.917 1,004,800 1,335,600 3,139,598 «6,372,987 
661,455 1,136,704 1,734,586 4,841,383 7,014,522 
524,692 1,078,773 1,717,571 5,729,797 8,797,055 
582,473 924,922 2,011,694 5,495,130 4,663,795 
441,690 987,447 1,697,170 5,536,651 8,014,880 
626,235 1,066,663 1,821,906 5,548,354 8,243,473 
526,507 968,068 1,680,408 5,412,920 4,924,090 
641.760 756,677 1,836,014 5,320,980 2.178.773 
750,938 929,834 1,964,195 5,086,890 9,014,931 
691,909 1,056,721 2,096,707 5,050,633 5,656,340 
841,933 990,290 2,569,493 6,557,080 2,611,701 
797,844 863,674 2,435,314 6,247,893  2.076,758 
759,953 1,008,534 3,323,057 7,694,073 6,477,775 
653,662 967,890 2,860,691 6,107,528 4,324,336 
651,908 769,840 3,155,990 7,136,997 5,976,249 
636,945 819,003 3,166,196 8,397,078 3,513,565 
732,087 850,538 3,604,399 8,325,082 8,776,743 
1,237,789 720,164 2,926,846 9,873,462 8.417.014 
993,262 751,783 3,576,805 9,953,020 10,034,332 
598,487 739,106 3,280,008 8,410,694 4.813.539 
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Domestic Exports of THE Unirep Srares—Continued. 





A Statement exhibiting the value of Domestic Produce and Manufactures exported, 
and the countries to which the same were exported, annually, from 1821 to 1842, in. 
clusive. 

Great Britain and France andde- Spain and de- Netherlandsand Swedenand Denmark and 


Years. de encies.  pendencies. pendencies. dependencies. dependencies. dependencies. q 
1821, 26,522,572 $6,474,718 $7,209,275 $6,092,061 $777,407 $3,327,889 3 
1822, 30,041,337 7,075,332 8,435,212 5,801,639 921,434 2,434,046 
1823, 27,571,060 9,568,924 10,963,308 7,767,075 558,291 1,955,071 3 
1824, 28,027,845 10,552,304 15,367,278 3,617,389 569,428 2,183,252 4 
1825, 44,217,525 11,891,326 5,921,549 5,895,499 569,550 ° 2,701,088 3 
1826, 28,980,019 12,106,429 6,687,351 4,794,070 358,380 2,412,875 2 
1827, 32,870,465 13,565,356 7,321,991 3,826,674 850,877 2,404,822 4 
1828, 27,020,209 12,098,341 7,204,627 3,083,359 1,106,954 3,348,167 4 
1829, 28,071,084 12,832,304 6,888,094 4,622,120 957,948 2,311,174 3 
1830, 31,647,881 11,806,238 6,049,051 4,562,437 961,729 2,014,085 é 
1831, 39,901,379 9,882,679 5,661,420 3,096,609 540,078 2,000,793 
1832, 37,268,556 13,244,698 6,399,183 6,035,466 515,140 2,207,551 : 
1833, 39,881,486 14,424,533 6,506,041 3,566,361 420,069 1,839,834 : 
1834, 50,797,650 16,111,442 6,296,556 4,578,739 494,741 1,857,114 : 
1835, 60,107,134 20,335,066 7,069,279 4,411,053 602,593 1,780,496 | 
1836, 64,487,550 21,441,200 8,081,668 4,799,157 700,386 2,122,469 
1837, 61,218,813 20,255,346 7,604,002 4,285,767 507,523 1,640,173 
1838, 58,843,392 16,252,413 7,684,006 3,772,206 355,852 1,299,927 
1839, 68,169,082 18,924,413 7,724,429 2,871,239 470,914 1,406,346 
1840, 70,420,846 22,349,154 7,617,347 4,546,085 652,546 1,193,500 
1841, 62,376,402 22,235,575 7,181,409 3,288,741 771,210 1,987,283 
1842, 52,306,650 18,738,860 6,323,295 4,270,770 477,965 1,047,673 
A Statement exhibiting the value of Domestic Produce, etc —Continued. 
nd 
Years. Fen ona China. Hanse Towns. Russia. Italy. Hayti. 
1821, $435,700 $4,290,560 $2,132,544 $628,894 $1,099,667 $2,270,601 
1822, 427,491 5,935,368 2,505,015 529,081 1,450,184 2,119,811 
1823, 246,648 4,636,061 3,169,439 648,734 1,067,905 2,378,782 
1824, 518,836 5,301,171 1,863,273 231,981 664,348 2,365,155 
1825, 408,160 5,570,515 3,121,033 287,401 645,039 2,054,615 
1826, 313,553 2,566,644 2,116,697 174,648 530,221 1,414,494 
1827, 357,270 3,864,405 3,013,185 382,244 610,221 1,331,909 
1828, 291,614 1,482,802 2,995,251 450,495 920,750 1,332,711 : 
1829, 322,911 1,354,862 3,277,160 386,226 901,012 975,158 5 
1830, 279,799 742,193 2,274,880 416,575 740,360 823,178 5 
1831, 294,383 1,290,835 2,592,172 462,766 694,525 1,318,375 : 
1832, 296,218 1,260,522 4,088,212 582,682 687,563 1,669,003 : 
1833, 442,561 1,433,759 2,903,296 703,805 372,186 1,427,963 ; 
1834, 322,496 1,010,483 4,659,674 330,694 493,557 1,436,952 i 
1835, 521,413 1,868,580 3,528,276 585,447 985,941 1,815,812 
1836,. 191,007 1,194,264 4,363,882 911,013 664,059 1,240,039 i 
1837, SB ies. cvnses 3,754,949 1,306,732 623,677 1,011,981 ‘ 
1838, 232,121 1,516,602 3,291,645 1,048,289 459,893 910,255 ij 
1839, 244,354 1,533,601 2,801,067 1,239,246 438,152 1,122,559 : 
1840, 321,256 909,966 4,035,964 1,169,481 1,473,185 1,027,214 i 
1841, 349,113 1,200,816 4,560,716 1,025,729 912,318 1,155,557 ; 
1842, _ 302,964 1,444,397 4,564,513 836,593 820,517 899,966 
A Statement exhibiting the value of Domestic Produce, etc—Continued. ‘ 
Venezuela, New Argentine and : 
Grenada, and Central Cisplatine re- 4 
Years. Mexico. Ecuador. America. Brazil. publics, Chili. Texas. a 
BRT” 2 svusce AOL Lethese meine ee es) ae? 2 eee i 
ER = 5s assdese oT dhecwe - 20ES ahadel Aa roy Ber ee j 
BN Msecdas deh Ok Seles Baas J ee Se ae) hae 
BES & wenrved fh Saeede” EG) een ene SS Se o..08 


1825, #6, 





470,144 $2,239,255 $99,522 2,393,754 B573,520 $921,438 
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Domestic Exports or tHE Unrrep States—Continued. 
A Statement exhibiting the value of Domestic Produce, ete—Continued. 


Venezuela, New Argentine and 

Grenada, ag Bs Cisplatine re- 
Years. Ecuado rica. Brazil. publics. Chili. Texas. 
1826, $6, OBL, 1,050 $1,952, 672 $119, 774 $2,300,349 $379, 340 $1,447,498  ...... 
1827, 4, 173,257 944,534 224,772 1,863,806 151,204 1,702,601 ...... 
1828, 2'886,484 884,524 159,272 1, ‘988, 705 154,228 2,629,402 cae 
1829, 2,331,151 767,348 939.854 1,929,927 626,052 1,421,134 ....... 
1830, 4,837,458 496,990 250,118 1,843,238 629,887 1,536,114 ...... 
1831, 6,178,218 658,149 306,497 2,076,095 659,779 1,368,155 —...... 
1832, 3,467,541 1,117,024 335,307 2,054,794 923,040 1,221,119 ...... 
1833, 5,408,091 957,543 575,016 3,272,101 699,728 1,463,940 ...... 
1834, 5,265,053 795,567 184,149 2,059,351 971,837 1,476,355 —...... 
1835, 9,029,221 1,064,016 183,793 2,608,656 708,918 941,884 ...... 
1836, 6,041,635 829,255 189,518 3,094,936 384,933 937,917 _...... 


1837, 3,880,323 1,080,109 157,663 1,743,209 273,872 1,487,799 $1,007,928 
1838, 2,164,097 724,739 243,049 2,657,194 296,994 1,370,264 1,247,880 
1839, 2,787,362 750,785 216,242 2,637,485 465,363 1,794,553 1,687,082 
1840, 2515241 919,123 217,946 2,506,574 519,006 1,728,829 1,218,971 
1841, 2,036,620 872,937 149,913 3,517,273 818,170 1,102,988 808,296 
1842, 1,534,233 769,936 68,466 2,601,502 681,228 1,639,676 406,929 





COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF ENGLAND. 


We have compiled, from official parliamentary documents, the following table of the 
value of imports into, and exports from, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, during each of the five years ending the 5th of January, 1843 :— 
Val. of produce, 
&c., U. Kingd’m 
Years. Value of imports.* Value of exports.t Value of exports { Total exports.¢ exported.|} 
1839, £61,268,320 £92,459,231 2£12,711,318 2£105,170,549 £50,060,970 


1840, 62,004,000 97,402,726 12,795,990 110,198,716 53,233,580 
1841, 67,432,964 102,705,372 13,774,306 116,479,678 51,406,430 
1842, 64,377,962 102,180,517 14,723,151 116,903,668 51,634,623 
1843, 65,204,729 100,260,101 13,584,158 113,844,259 47,384,023 


We now proceed to lay before our readers the articles, quantities, and declared value 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures, exported from the United Kingdom, for 
the year ending 5th of January, 1543 :— 


ARTICLES. Quantities. Declared val. 
Apparel, slops, and haberdasheryy.................sccceseccsssescccvesevverssenseesene £1,143,270 
TN NN os via vasa b.cneues Wess 08s Meade URer ens ocd setecenemesesieges 383,606 
I i ciel ci Siicdsvu nthe tetinsitereonetvesoveieses BWU 16,446 48,186 
a 54 asa iN elowe eWikcdewidsvisnass cesscesesncencesee DOU 18,252 56,437 
Beer and ale,................+: 735 PR MMe EOE SERRE ey a ‘“ 141,313 343,740 
Books, printed... ‘ VidheCéeies <nnabivesett sects 7,364 132,019 
Brass and copper manufactures,. dUULg xine abicebbikecacennesie 395,210 ~—-:1,810,742 
a iiiipitinia bsciesveerienesitiswectieiess oebh es ssins ‘ 61,603 229,931 
COTM, OE CRON i. 6 500 eee s esses eneseceuessi cceee tons 1,999,594 734,000 
cdi nphaniantvavesacdsestiis thavd' seuines soos <sseescvesss QW 38,903 75,214 





* Value of imports into the United Kingdom, calculated at the official rate of valuation. 

t Value of exports, from the United Kingdom, of the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, calculated at the official rates of valuation. 

t Value of exports of foreign and culonial merchandise, calculated at the official rates 
of valuation. 

§ Total value of exports, at the same rate of calculation. 

|| Value of the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, exported therefrom, 
according to the real or declared value thereof. 
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ARTICLES. Quantities. Dec’d value. 

Cota San is isis ick’ s «san sananns deontsabeinsial yards 734,098,809 £12,877,220 
FROME UF, Se BT Ia nis sss a vnsneu ennstdtnndasaeseGuatseibinhsmabuseuss 1,020,664 
Cotton twist and dea inca alien aiee ph geen» 6b Ainiaaail lbs. 137,466,892 7,771,464 
PORTO WEEG 55s sind... 000 ceenisvien conse o cdntnseses. +s evessin'css PMOCOM:.: BDO 1 Ane 555,430 
Fish, herrings,... EK RESORTS RR eT 166,997 166,079 
Glass, entered by weight,.... a so sits edWs anys stcundasscoudtels 257,354 298,139 
“ EEN schis do0.. Caeiassg si Galle ines (aniehinpeebas idadksscuphbeien 12,013 
Hardware atl G00l0cy jeiccdiscsncsc...cvicscsseesescodsasncves sCWORe 304,240 1,398,487 
Pibte, ben yeeees os rhsindass.. i dani ie dozen 15,423 63,119 
Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought,.................0... tons 369,398 2,457,717 
RG BU ahah as i ed 0 Nas cid hidsin ns Gas cubase AG: 20,208 359,590 
Leather, wrought and unwrought,.............s..sseseee00--tbs, — 2,621,601 321,007 
NUN MUNIN oo has cls « dda Hadid Gaines seh seneiGabes cod dap nas ovnuscabunbks 79,920 
RAMON COI oi abi Selects ins bisa gWaSic es pinded dade yards 69,232,682 2,217,373 
ORE, HE OE Ce I sen. 5d tidleadiinn patents ic eodadtindiccn svn es ctas 129,376 
Linen yarn... pidine « Uiniliebidbien ds ane cusietvent bevels, “Seay eeeee: 2/0RG,861 
Machinery and mill. work... pins 0 diced enniins ones tabhentbinnsphidded de veyeneetinbhs 554,653 
Tl vik sankadeiiin okttinilatadeesessbiccideils sudiicitsenesesssatiie 186,072 
Plate, plated ware, jewelry, and watches,.............. i desusaoiee 201,511 
Pins deWisselinds otihicastiouh exch cdapeiigip veees cbvebedii ‘bushels 10,776,129 201,311 
Silk ‘manufactures, Sas teh cis 5 cara MO vn wala eagnhulsiteta » wd bhG o Binks xonlblew Reena wa sks SARe 590,189 
RY ONE I i cacbccca csodieeecascsteatbtenineces sc cbagasee Ibs. 18,602,064 317,023 
NN is snsss + mvnsn vukeaieneuln's wieekaudenraguil ss senda i dacaeeNpites + «thaRiabenade 238,742 
CN ee ons wolknail cwts. 274,735 440,175 
Ts I kiana sails oi wsckg bales cbihaa és astibviiinnnts 61,764 200,956 
Tin and GOO WIOS VORTON, MINE TIRE, 0. iscsi senso seven stscesstien ss cenctviens 363,685 
Pen, MIE II ids cc; cvci ce cis js cessdicistee tiene lbs. 8,578, 691 509,822 
Woollen, IE IE FON iis inks caisicdiins adds msivtnsiainde 5, ‘962, 401 637,305 
Woollen manufactures entered by the piece,.............pieces 9'196,944 4,299,526 
8: entered by the yard,.....+......0+ yards 10,725,859 667,841 
NS !N I EE?NSEE REARS ALANA AE POPOL CORTE OPO TO 217,678 
PIO 53 eiiiniitis s . cscs Ae biieein CUR iiss a cen es o's cecahstiens es 2,029,240 


is iis nice datrtiis Gacdivek ood pumicuapaiee’ 





++ £47,381,023 


CoUNTRIES TO WHICH THE PRECEDING WERE EXXPorTED, 





Declared value. 


Declared value. 

os ccietbicdiiaisin cnisaaiionia £1,885,953 | Cape of Good Hope,......... 
NN ik cos pnardaialn at 199,313 | African ports on the Red sea, 
WON go dc Vivies aces cccusscae 134,704 | Cape de Verd — 
MIR iis Siicks ss cenccvvicias 194,304 | St. Helena,... ‘ 
EON: aa RIOR OE 376,651 | Ascension islend,. sc cbuk wok dais 
TS codes sccccsccicsere 6,202,700 4 Mauritius,............00..ce.s00e 
NN s6ds » siakdasvcesckoccenenss: (Sie RARE LATIONS ccc tiesacos>scouomiaainne 
| TT Sere er 1,099,490 | East India Company’s Terri- 
PR cco cosets cocks cud 3,193,939 tories, and Ceylon,......... 
Portugal, Proper,............... 947,855 | Sumatra, Java, and islands in 

PAROIL So aicricicee 39,862 the Indian seas, ..........+.+ 

OO TRBROR iides voc. 000 25,047 | Philippine islands,............. 
Spain, and Balearic islands,.. 322,614 | China,... me ‘nial 

264 Canaries,.......... ¥ 54,554 Australian ‘settlements,... iebedae 
Gibraltar,........... a 937,719 | New Zealand,,.........-+....+ 
Italy, and Italian islands... 2,494,197 | South Sea lnade..sscussacee 
NL TE EE 289,304 | British North America,....... 
Ionian islands,.................. 83,600 | British West Indies,......... ‘ 
Morea, and Greek islands,... AV GO 1 MAIN Gs Cocca sicevoccssdckeaceedis. 
ei risnacetasescdibastntccss 1,472,288 | Cuba, and Foreign West In. 
Syria and Palestine,.......... 375,551 dies,..... 
Risse ic csanacbasr ctecnpantes 221,003 | United States of ‘America,... 
Tripoli, Tunis, ~—* and I ici iicthes éivedind ae chews 

Morocco,........... , ER I Sn eee For 

Western Africa,... sesiecks 459,685 | Colombia, ........ccccssseccseess 


£369,076 
262 

1,480 
17,530 
1,145 
244,922 
5,888 


5,169,208 


306,132 
47,019 
969,381 
916,164 
42,758 
30 
2,333,525 
2,591,425 
141,896 


711,938 
3,528,807 
6,574 
374,969 
231,711 
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CouNTRIES TO WHICH THE PRECEDING WERE Exportep—Continued. 








Declared value. Declared value. 
pA £1,756,805 | Southern whale fishery,...... £15 
Rio de la Plata,..............4 969,791 | Guernsey, Jersey, Man, &c., 364,350 
Citas: sahiatinss+ cxapregecs 5 950,466 eta 
BE diwnisnbbihs.-csesaenee 684,313 TON i £47,381,023 
Falkland islands,............... 334 





Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, exported to the West 
India Colonies, to the British Colonies in North America, and to the East India Com- 
pany’s Territories, and Ceylon, in the undermentioned years. 

E. I. Co.’s 'Ter- 
British West British North _ritories, and British West British North ritories, and 

Years. Indies. America. Ceylon. Years. Indies. America. Ceylon. 

1831, awry ver | ee iae | 1837, £3,456,745 £2,141,035 £3,612,975 

1832, 2,439, 2,075,725 2,969,123 | 1838, 3,393,441 1,992,457 3,876,196 

1833, 2,597,589 2,092,550 2,864,724 | 1839, 3,986,598 3,047,671 4,748,607 

1834, 2,680,024 1,671,069 2,576,229 1840, 3,584,970 2,847,913 6,023,192 

1835, 3,187,540 2,158,158 3,192,692 | 1841, 2,504,004 2,947,061 5,595,000 

1836, 3,786,453 2,732,291 4,285,829 | 1842, 2,591,425 2,333,525 5,169,888 


Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, exported to the United 
States of America in the undermentioned years. 


E. I. Co.’s Ter- 








Tron and 
Apparel, Brass and Cotton Steel, 

Years. _—slops, and copper manufactures, Hardwares wrought 
haber- manufac- including Earthen- and and 


dashery. tures. cotton yarn. ware, cutlery. unwrought. 
1833, £127,911 £158,456 £1,733,047 £221,661 £711,305 £412,515 
1834, 106,282 87,840 1,678,402 198,901 647,216 322,156 
1835, 228,261 166,060 2,729,430 246,220 978,491 408,368 
1836, 254,269 270,028 2,491,719 495,512 1,318,412 912,387 
1837, 75,265 115,782 725,753 212,632 574,876 489,399 
1838, 164,151 140,722 1,476,267 313,749 §61,704 634,395 
1839, 180,019 129,226 1,467,082 400,164 849,640 801,198 
1840, 109,341 107,473 1,123,439 179,933 334,065 355,534 
184], 137,088 104,153 1,515,933 225,479 584,400 626,532 


1842, 84,893 89,952 487,276 168,873 298,881 394,854 
Declared Value of British and Irish Produce, etc——Continued. 
Tin and 
Linen man- pewter Woollen man- 
Years.  ufactures, wares, tin ufactures, Other Total. 
including Silk manu- unwrought, including British and 
linen yarn. factures. and tin plates. woollen yarn. Irish goods. 


1833, £832,612 £251,278 £141,259 £2,289,883 £699,772 £7,579,699 
1834, 1,049,560 200,306 168,849 1,755,030 630,456 6,844,989 
1835, 1,565,476 537,040 193,901 2,657,230 857,978 10,568,455 
1836, 1,688,012 524,301 246,378 3,199,193 1,025,389 12,425,605 
1837, 585,787 109,629 139,868 1,062,938 603,686 4,695,225 
1838, 944,589 348,506 241,296 1,887,177 773,204 7,585,760 
1839, 1,268,823 410,093 200,505 2,178,645 953,809 8,839,204 
1840, 976,247 274,159 174,033 1,077,828 570,968 5,283,020 
1841, 1,232,247 306,757 223,809 1,549,926 592,318 7,098,642 
1842, 463,645 81,243 144,451 892,335 422,404 3,528,807 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade of the United King- 
dom, distinguishing the countries to which they belonged, which entered inwards, 
and cleared outwards, in the year ending 5th January, 1843, stated exclusively of 


vessels in bullast. 
ENTERED INWARDS. CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


Countries to which the vessels belonged. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

United Kingdom and its dependencies,.......... 13,823 2,680,838 15,198 2,735,073 
TT nace. sss gannapaanenaeenetee 220 65,249 127 38,269 
Te i. cochiiicabeebumuinyors ; 207 32,232 198 27,054 
TN si canitlasiiive sees v<chigabbaetlinene succes 679 107,429 264 30,929 
Tee eee in ak vin acing saa teaandens snetat 756 54,066 1,092 87,457 


RR rssasis Sales apbins ss cciseshisng ations cosdee s 711 —s:138,431 605 108,917 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, di 
tingushing the countries to which they belonged, etc.—Continued. . “ 


ENTEREDINWARDS. CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


Countries to which the vessels Nicolle Ships. ‘Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
Other German —_— ne Senkabacinaie 863 74,338 967 91,752 
Holland, . Pace eee BEEN Toner APES 481 40,509 512 49,735 


(se iil i SC i ie UM 256 35,819 354 53,118 
is akan ae addan ainmbawntniasse 801 39,256 1,250 93,533 
SD, Beis sie ends shdcstine RE pi oes ann ston vend 79 11,331 66 9,089 
PON ia Siisiadtiicn sae sitinsdsiinintvececisisedess 31 3,544 27 3,217 





Waite Tia, assis sie os ese bisbicdecd Seiceveews ‘ 182 43,732 159 38,016 
Other European states, ...........0:.scsserereeeees 6 1,727 3 944 
United States of America, ..........0.....00.0008 574 $25,814 576 = 323,329 
Other states in America, Africa, or Asia,...... 6 1,301 5 1,492 

Total,.. casein cececsecceessee 19,675 3,655,606 21,403 3,691,664 


Average pane Number of Shipe,s and their Tonnage, which entered and cleared the ports of the 
United Kingdom, — rom and to the East India Company's Territories and Ceylon, British West 
Indies, aed l British North America, in the six years yn 1831 to 1836, incluswe, and from 1837 
to 1842, inclusive. 

Expenensuwanee- Ci’ OUTWARDs. 
Tons. Ships. Tons. 


1831-36—E. I. Company's Territories, and Ceylon,. 188 79,204 202 88,920 


1837-42— 329 149,064 323 156,141 
1831-36—British West Indiet,... enorme me iF 73 239,154 
1837-42— * secccssssecsoceceee 761 201,178 868 233,663 
1831-36—British North America. eeseveeeseses 1,939 545,632 1,862 506,159 
1837-42— +3 spiandtasieh ane ie ‘098 699, ‘608 a "177 582, ‘672 
Number of Ships, with the amount of ienedins which entered the undermentioned ports in 1842. 
BRITISH. Forgan. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. ‘ons. 
SILER SELLE RRO 4,767 1,002,453 1,640 281,468 
See eer 2,501 618,624 978 369,966 
I is vc scradiaboncindorsa es esse ‘ 336 63,227 49 9,671 
MN iliddin tessa seine pdiaie se sess igen 963 186,081 930 101,791 
TRO ye... sisinicatinecococss cede 1,687 249,909 1,005 127,221 
Deine scon sas scenecosinae ses 316 35,285 59 10,074 
RR 000 cns.vsudiiens SEIT ATT 273 44,541 281 23,654 
CNG: v0 coinnss coxansoununiinie 221 41,834 39 7,950 
incu vensssnciasderesdece 152 42,754 5 1,522 
ise enisss sian iotearnaiientances 191 34,416 24 3,707 
Ma s00 0 00in sdbbntintaveds ones bile 118 26,798 32 3 023 
FN aiis i einen tbiisvsdcsincesate 217 38,529 44 5,966 
Quantities of ners ed and entered for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, in the 
years 1 1841, and 1842, showing the Nett Revenue, Prices, &c. 
1840, 1841, 1842, 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 


I iain ns. en «3 00s Fania cxvmvncenicsens 4,035,845 4,905,018 4,756,011 





IF RII onisis 600. vn egesasesequeesceeserss 2,202,833 2,145,500 2,508,910 


Mauritius,... silo vclew iin lebanese ealgce sso 545,009 716,112 689,335 
British East t India, SE eR AME ATS G Se 482,836 1,239,738 940,452 
FS Ai caste eitin i tenes svanesei cate 805,167 803,668 617,314 








Total retained for consumption,................ ~ 3,594,834 4,657,628 3,868,466 
ViZ = 











British Plantation and Mauritius,............... 3,074,198 2,991,953 2,932,415 
PAE Ma sas uchisercients te csnvennivussec 518,320 1,065,414 935,948 
Ws sacc's ah ikg x seeds Sgepabiensc oon. peadethassscvees 2,316 261 103 
Nett revenue,... ceccnseneesees 64,449,070 -£5,114,390 £4,874,812 
Gazette price of Muscovado,.. ciceosabuscc’ ane 49s. 1d. 39s. 8d. 36s. 11d, 


Average prices of Brazil sugar, brown and 
STG Nines isses cvensavsnicedcebbcqeeteesbivbes Qs. 6d. 20s. 9d. 188. 3d. 
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An Account of the Quantities of Sugar, Raw and Refined, imported into te United Kingdom 


im the ren 1842. 

From Cwts. Cwts. 
BEERS icorsccereccesesesessecsceee 147,414 British East Indies, except Sin. 

Pf ncsseccesseeteccscseess DURISP: FCO DOG) ec caress ccceccrseccccccess 942,135 
ss vaniicscbieyassss cess. 55,278 CURT iis cds keccWaservcessecee 3,947 
CONE ain cscessccevesieesss PURE CUIO8 gs Sis ioscicecdiseains coseses 4 
Ls shesencddeceeessssonecne Cet ONS ic died: iieadevedeeneseninns 5,582 
MontSerrat,..........scesccees RT PRED, ivia cis tincscarusisteeisaende 24,922 
PER iis peice es aientcdassene 23,853 | Philippine islands,... 63,464 
Be; CPU, .. . 0. 00s. ccecevenesss 95,634 | New South Wales “and "Van 

St. Lucia,........... pees t sivdeboues 65,564 Diemen’s Land,............0+4+ 2 
osc cxcvtseiwscsecss see. TOP Oa oii odes scnsis caeaedaccsece 207,602 
NNT inion ncdcaseebiaeadveces.s. GE BAS 1 Patt Bicdgee.c cis covecsccvceseives i 40,232 
Li x ncass vebssvtvccsodsaces BO BORON sp sincsccsacecavnasaia thas 40 
ME isi ss0 «ca sWis se Vevs nee anc 286,005 | United States of America,...... 2 
cb. casabeenmeasseaess.« et Me io isi ccc vcave eben’ 3 
TN i cass crdccecsecsseeyeccs BGR iia SoA ance incedin se 16 
sss cess cgileses cusivesienee STGj9SS | Bertil, oo... .0c.ccescecsecesceesscess = 9G0,0EB 
PN gibiss snevrraigsscwsccesnses - 89,922 | Europe,............ 6,266 
North American colonies,........ 3,669 eM iE 3s A 
Pi ratksrccdsesrnsepescscacss 689,332 POM lh ccctocaecee cs 4,756,011 





In 1842, there arrived from China, in the port of London, 55 ships, tonnage 2,576 ; 
Liverpool, 13 ships, tonnage 5,135; Hull and Bristol, 1 ship, tonnage 493 ; Clyde, and 


other British ports, 3 ships, tonnage 1,170. Total, 


72 ships; tonnage, 32,509 ; 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF FRANCE. 


men, 1,682. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PRODUCTION OF GRAIN IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table, compiled from official French documents, exhibits the quantities 
of agricultural productions of France for 1841, with their values in francs, and the quan. 


tities consumed in 1841. 


It will be seen, from this table, that the quantity of grain pro- 


duced in France in 1841 was, in bushels, 547,550,443. The quantity of the same grains 
produced in the United States was, for the same year, 533,988,970 bushels. 


parison is as follows :— 


eae ais ce biescd ce wesiv apenas 
pip Gas ae ape ae eee 


The com. 


Population. Products of grain. 
31,200,000 547,550,443 bushels. 
17,062,566 533,988,970 “ 


Quantities of Agricultural Productions of France for 1841, with their Values, and ihe 
Quantities consumed. 








Quantity Quantity Value of 
Articles. consumed. produced. production. 
Ea hecto 57,621,243 69,558,062 — f. 1,102,768,057 
ish die ndesdce cess 22,239,146 27,611,700 296,292,740 
eis cektcs serie snissnceps-ees 12,402,441 16,661,462 137,622,011 
Wei oaks asks gs ceases seoy oes 36,599,689 | 48,899,785 302,011,470 
Indian corn, ..........+- eebaniiacs. 5 6,657,482 7,620,264 71,796,084 
Other grain,...... 11,356,109 11,965,575 144,977,074 
Total grain,..............hecto. 146,876,080 182,516,848 f.2,055,467,836 
- wane .bush. 403,909,220 547,550,443 $385,400,205 
es vgn covcseeuece 78,440,554 96,233,985 f, 202,105,866 
Buckwheat,............+.. 6,998,959 8,469,788 61,388,641 
RRS ae ee _.quin. ‘met. 15,090,440 15,749,691 28,979,449 
oni isecys+ oobi kilo. 356,741 888,289 951,559 
Rape seed,............. ah bahcssstihuees 1,948,394 2,279,363 51,126,744 
PU ion sciccescagssses hecto. 1,168,481 a ee 
WS reek te cdocds csseks kilo 57,976,909 67,507,076 86,287,341 
X.—NO. I. 17 
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Quantities of Agricultural Productions of France for 1841, etc.—Continued. 





Quantity Quantity Value of 

Articles. consumed, produced. production. 
Flax seed,........... Wiiila ngiduniil hecto. 477,169 | ERE NS Sana 
PMN Gis i-sinct timc nnkasadwanana kilo. 36,742,356 36,875,401 f. 57,507,216 
BL 5 oc seis ca cisactumareieassett ‘ 160,340 160,340 9,343,349 
5 snaccihseceaducaheaseuivaeise 172,575 BE se ee 
Goo cicccccksiseccel quin. met. wisn akbar 88,897 5,483,558 
GIN, cc chivantiatsdpanencsnrccone 3,334,095 3,487,582 13,528,190 
WR nccsevonccabanencsicavnceeeity: 23,578,248 36,783,223 419,029,152 
BIg... « vate ve nithin meiadnein csbite'e 701,663 1,088,802 52,059,150 
ian scsneccendccoausabataiepaans evils 3,896,537 3,885,365 53,035,735 
I cs dicsin antas bucmcinoubebuciion 10,011,956 10,880,947 84,422,137 
PN ini cths scesakssdincycnapiictc ies ceeaeaek Sieuneebs 157,093,888 
NL hicdiccchbnianianicsuinndngdt itt. neeieeaes. . .... unaresenenae 42,779,088 
Other vegetables,............0..020++ cds as Sway Madness PRES ASR: 64,217,738 
I I HI iiss hiicaica hes Soins cun'esesnasess sae frances, 3,479,583,005 
“ “ Fe tanec aaubaaab panna dataoniel dollars, 652,221,812 


In the United States, Indian corn and oats are of the largest quantity. In France, 
wheat is the most bulky. The United States produced, of the latter, 91,662,957 bush. 
els, and France 192,026,669 bushels, which is about the same proportion to each inhab- 
itant in each country. All other grains, in the United States, are immensely in excess 
of the French production, which varies greatly in different years. In unfavorable years, 
a very large import of grain is necessary. The effect of this import is, to exhaust the 
stocks of grain in the large European markets, and, in case of a deficit in England, to 
throw the laiter almost entirely upon the United States for her supplies. This effect, of 
late years, has been much heightened by the necessity, which France is under, of send- 
ing large supplies of grain to her colony of Algiers and her West India islands. Each 
year, both on the continent and in England, the political disasters which threaten, in the 
train of a deficient harvest, are assuming a more serious aspect. ‘The rapid growth of 
manufactures, on the continent, is fast withdrawing capital from the poor and unprofit- 
able cultivation of worn-out lands, consequently diminishing the supply of food, and 
increasing the sources of uneasiness of the several governments. 





Satanitestnetasessionnmesseneaee= ath oe 





STATISTICS OF POPULATION, 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE AGES OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tue following “ first-rate” table, from the Boston Morning Post, shows the ages of the 
population of England and Wales, as ascertained by the census of 1841, and the white 
population of the United States, according to the census of 1840, with the proportion of 
persons of each age in every 10,000 of the population. The most striking facts shown 
by this table, are the excess of females in England and Wales, and of males in the United 
States ; and that while, in the United States, considerably more than half of the popula- 
tion are under 20 years of age, in England the reverse is the case. The excess of males 
in this country may be accounted for by the large number of male emigrants who arrive 
here ; and the excess of females in England by the emigration of the males, and the 
large number of the same sex employed in the army and navy, and the foreign com- 
merce of the nation. The other fact is more easily explained. In England, the difficulty 
of supporting a family prevents one-fiith of the population over 20 years of age from 
matrying—in this country, the means of living are so easily obtained, that nearly all the 
population marry. In England, about 4,000 out of every 10,000 children born, die 
under the age of five years—in this country, (principally from the superior comforts of 
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the laboring classes,) the mortality among children is much less. A consideration of 


these facts will prevent the reader from forming the opinion (to which a mere glance at 
the two last columns of the table would be likely to give rise) that the average duration 























. i of life is longer in England than in the United States. In England and Wales, the 
) : number of persons over 100 years of age is 249—one in 63,252; in the United States, 
F (white and colored,) 2,769—one in 6,169. 
) i EnsLanp anp Wates—1841. 
4 Ages. Males Females. Total. 
) ; Under 5 years,.. 1,042,718 1,056,434 2,099,152 
; 5 and under 10,.. is Waieck dilesea dives 948,087 950,345 1,898,432 
10 “ Lh usne gbin saeeek 875,714 850,448 1,726,162 
“M  « 90,.. 777,400 803,955 1,581,355 
20 « Td icersansbacenyshi 1,327,083 1,496,638 2,823,721 
.. 30 = | NERREAS Se Ree 994,437 1,050,022 2,044,459 
4 AO “ RA Ree aoe 745,069 776,404 1,521,473 
: 50 ARES 494,207 528,528 1,022,735 
| 60 Mi vciccax osccaapivs 328,058 368,977 697,035 
eee 158,823 184,208 343,931 
80 « SU idbeicds aisenses 41,036 53,989 94,125 
90 “ ik bi cinsewerscncness 2,972 4,960 7,932 
100 and upwards,...........s++eseee 82 167 249 
: Under 20 years,.......-..0sessseeesees 3,641,461 3,661,302 7,305,763 
) Over 20 years,..........ccc-cceeereseees 4,091,225 4,462,873 8,554,098 
issih teinssscavh+<eorsdsigerseves 7,735,686 8,124,175 15,859,861 
Unrrep Srares—18 410. 
Prop. 1n 10,009. 
Ages. Males. Females. Total. England. U. States. 
4 Under 5 years,..........++ 1,270,743 1,203,319 2,474,062 1,324 1,742 
4 5 and under 19,.... 1,024,050 986,940 2,010,990 1,197 1,416 
; 10 « 7... 879,539 836,630 1,716,160 1,089 1,208 
: NE ea 756, 106 792,223 1,548,329 997 1,090 
‘ ais 30,.... 1,322,453 1,253,499 2,575,943 1,780 1,812 
ee aM... 866,452 799,120 1,665,572 1,289 41,172 
40 “ | 536,606 502,183 1,038,789 959 731 
50 ss ae 314,528 394,852 619,389 645 435 
60 6 ae 174,238 173,329 347,567 440 245 
70 “ 80,60 80,967 80565 160,632 216 113 
80 « Se 21,677 23,962 45,639 59 32 
8 ae 2,508 3,232 5,740 5 4 
100 and upwards,...... 476 316 792 nie 
Under 20 years,........ 3,930,429 3,819,112 7,749,541 4,609 5,387 
Over 20 years,.......... 3,319,905 3,141,049 6,460,054 5,391 4,613 
i iiiacktinnsnaes 7,249,434 6,960,161 14,209,595 10,000 10,000 
In the foregoing table, the colored population of this country is not included. In 1840, 
it was as follows :—Free—Males, 186,481 ; females, 199,822. Slaves—Males, 1,246,517 ; 
females, 1,240,938. Total, 2,873,758. Below will be found a comparison made from 
the only data which our census affords :— 
Proportion, aT EAcH Ace, mn every 10,000. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Unirep States. ENGLAND AND Watgs. Unirep Srares. 
Ages. Free col. Slaves. Ages. Free col. Slaves, 
Under 10 years,.... 2,521 2,883 3,397] 55 and under 100, 956 757 406 
4 10 and under 24, 2,865 2,831 3,139) 100 and upwards,.. none* 17 5 
i 4% « — 36, 1,845 1,994 1,910] Under 24,............ 3385 5714 6536 
: 36“ 55, 1,803 1,518 1,143] Over 24,..........0.. 4,614 4,286 3,464 





* One in 63,252. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


METHOD OF FORWARDING PARCELS AND CASES FROM ENGLAND TO 
INDIA, BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Henry Grieste, residing at Macao, under date of May 5th, 1843, gives notice, in the 
Hong-Kong Gazette and Friend of China, that he has been requested by Messrs. James 
Barber & Co., 17 St. Mary Axe. London, to make public the following terms for freight per 
India overland route; and that he will forward instructions from parties wishing to avai! 
themselves of the convenient arrangements offered by Messrs. Barber & Co.’s agency, 
London. We publish the notice of Messrs. James Hartley & Co., and James Barber & 
Co., for the benefit of American merchants, and others interested in communicating with 

ndia and China, as follows :— 








Under arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
the undersigned are prepared to convey parcels, by the mail, at the following reduced 
rates, if delivered on or before the 27th of each month ; from which date, until four o’clock 
on the last day of the month, an extra charge of one shilling per pound will be incurred, 
and beyond which time no package, whatever, can be received for conveyance by the 
mail of that month. 


Weight. Measurement. £ s. d, Weight. Measurement. £3ad 
Pkgs. und. 11b., Of cubic feet,.. O 6 6 | Phys und. 15 be 1 cubic feet, 2 0 0 
og ew... ees i toe ae 210 0 
1s 4 03 * Ss % 25 14 “ 215 0 
2: Gos 15 0 oe. ee “ 3.0 0 
“ 10 Of « 110 0 “ 40 2 “ 310 0 





Goods in packages larger or heavier than the above, will be taken by special agree. 
ment. The freight will be computed by either weight or measure. 

Jewelry, g-c—Not accountable for any package beyond the value of £10, unless an 
additional freight of 2 per cent be paid on delivery. 

Periodicals.—If brought by four o’clock on the last day of the month, (being that of 
publication,) made up like newspapers, (open at both ends,) will be charged—4 Ib., 1s. ; 
4 Ib., 1s. 9d.; from 1 Ib, to 10 Ibs., 3s. per Ib. 

Risk.—To be at the proprietor’s risk, from London to India, unless insured at the time 
of delivery, for which a charge of 24 per cent will be made. 

Transit Duty Through Egypt, 4 per cent, (payable to the Egyptian government, 
under agreement with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company,) on the 
value of every article, will be added to the above rates. 

Receipt.—Receipts will be given on the delivery of each parcel, and particulars of all 
charges will be specified in the receipt. 

Consignment.—All packages must be applied for to our agents, at each presidency. 
To facilitate such applications, the marks and particulars will be advertised in the Monthly 
Times newspaper, which, being despatched by the same mail, will furnish the earlies: 
advice to the consignees; or, if the postage (1s.) be paid, we will ourselves write to the 
party to whom the packages are addressed. 

Agents.—Calcutta, Captain J. R. Engledue ; Madras, Captain Christopher Biden ; Cey- 
lon, Captain Twynam, (who are also agents to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company ;) Bombay, Messrs. William Nicol & Co. 


Offices —44 Regent-street, Piccadilly ; 16 John-street, Crutched Friars; and 17 S'. 


Mary Axe. JAMES HARTLEY & Co., 
JAMES BARBER & Co. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


BUZZARD’S BAY MENHADEN FISHERY. 


Tue commercial enterprise of the citizens of Massachusetts is becoming quite pro- 
verbial. Scarcely a paper reaches us, from the eastern section of the country, that does 
not furnish a striking illustration of the fact. Mr. Thomas E. Sandford, of Dartmouth, 
has furnished the following statement of the quantity of fish, chiefly menhaden, taken in 
Buzzard’s bay, and landed at Dartmouth, during the past season, ending in September. 
The fish are taken by means of seines, and are disposed of readily, at thirty cents per 
barrel, to agriculturists, to be used as dressing, for improving the land. Quantity taken 
by Swain’s seine, 5,409 barrels; Rider’s do., 3,000 do.; Gifford’s do., 2,000 do.; An- 
thony’s do., 2,400 do.; Cornell’s do., 3,000 do.; Almy’s do., 2,700 do. Total, 18,100 
barrels. The whole proceeds, therefore, amount to the sum of $5,430. 


BEGINNING OF WOOLLENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Lowell Courier contains a letter from Mr. Louis M. Norton, of Goshen, Ct., to 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence, of Boston, which gives the history of one of the first, if not quite 
the first systematic effort to manufacture woollens upon an extended scale. The scene 
is laid in 1813-14, and looks strangely in comparison with things in 1843. Three men, 
of whom Mr. Norton was one, put together a capital of $6,000, and established a fac- 
tory in Goshen, which cost over $3,090. Wool cost $1 50 per pound, and badly made 
broadcloths brought from $8 40 to $12 per yard. One invoice of 1784 yards brought 
a total of $1,769 33. Another invoice of 255 yards brought $2,551 15, or more than 
$10 a yard. Such cloths, if they would sell at all now, would bring about $1 a yard. 
But, as it was, the war came to an end—a deluge of English cloths overwhelmed the 
little Yankee factory, and the partners settled up with the loss of the capital, and three 
times as much more. Such is an outline of the first essay, or one of the first, at making 
broadcloths in this country, and the losses were hardly an apology for the hundreds of 
thousands which have been lost since ; through all of which, however, the Yankees have 
gone on undaunted, until, in many articles, they are able now to defy the skill of the old 
nations. In those days, merino sheep were the most beautiful animals which walked the 
earth, and their price was from one to fifteen hundred dollars. He was a great man who 
owned a sheep, and not a smal! man who could say that he owned a quarter of one. 








CHINA TEA TRADE. 


A pamphlet on the tea trade, just published, says the Bombay Times, states that, in 
the year 1839, the highest price of the year paid for company’s Congo, at the sale price, 
was 2s. 7d. per lb. ; the lowest, ls. 5d. per Jb.; stock on the 31st of December, 52,500,000 
lbs.; stock of company’s Congou, 33,000 chests; delivered for home consumption, 
32,366,412 lbs.; gross duty paid, £3,365,963. In 1840, the highest price was 3s. 3d. 
per lb. ; lowest, 1s. 1ld.; stock 3ist of December, 46,500,000 Ibs, ; stock of company’s 
Congou, 28,700 chests; quantity delivered for home consumption, 35,136,232 lbs. ; gross 
amount of duty paid, £3,660,008. In 1841, the highest price was 2s. 9d. per |b. ; lowest, 
1s. 4$d.; stock 31st of December, 36,000,000 Ibs. ; stock of company’s Congou, 11,500 
chests; quantity delivered for home consumption, 32,262,905 lbs. ; gross amount of duty 
paid, £3,473,951. In 1842, the stock on hand of company’s Congou, on the 30th No- 
vember, was 8,400 chests; the highest price, 2s.; lowest, 1s. 5d.; stock at the close of 
the year, about 34,000,000 Ibs.; quantity taken for home consumption, 36,000,000 Ibs. - 


quantity delivered for exportation, stated at 4,000,000 lbs. 
17* 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1.—Rural Architecture: consisting of Classic Dwellings, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Gothic, and Details connected with each of the Orders; embracing Plans, Ele- 
vations, Parallel and Perspective, etc., for Private Houses and Churches. Designed 
for the United States of America. By Epwarp Snaw, Architect, author of “ Civil 
Architecture,” “ Operative Masonry,” etc. Boston: James B. Dow. 1843. 


In this work, Mr. Shaw makes no pretension of going profoundly or minutely into 
the consideration of architecture, either as a science or an art. In the present work, 
he supposes his reader already acquainted, at least, with the elements of mathematics, 
and with the practical application of them to architecture, as well as with the principles 
of carpentry, joinery, and masonry. The object of the author is to lay before the reader 
a variety of plans, elevations, &c., of edifices—principally dwelling-houses, and places 
of public worship—with such directions, as to the more usual details and decorations, as 
his experience as a practical builder, for more than thirty years, has proved useful to 
himself, and such as he therefore supposes may be useful to others. The volume, a 
splendid quarto, produced in a manner highly creditable to the enterprising publisher, is 
divided into three parts. The first furnishes us with a concise but comprehensive account 
of the history and progress of the art. The second part is devoted to a delineation of 
the characteristics of the different styles of architecture, embracing the Egyptian style, 
Grecian and Roman architecture, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Roman, or Composite, and 
the Corinthian orders. He also treats of Perseus and Caryaticles, pilasters, pedestals, 
pediments, Gothic architecture, the decorated English style, the perpendicular style, and 
the architecture of America. In the third part, we have the arrangement and construction 
of dwelling-houses, and of buildings in general, and more than fifty illustrative plates. 
Aside from the value of this work to builders, it will be found of great use to every gen- 
tleman of taste, or to those who may be desirous of selecting a style of building, either 
for a country or city residence, as it contains finished engravings of every variety of 
style. It is, moreover, as ornamental as useful, and should be found in the library of 
every liberal gentleman or scholar. We know of no work better calculated to impar‘ 
to or foster in the young a correct knowledge and taste for the science of architecture ; 
and as such, we recommend it to heads of families. 


9.—Mexico as it Was, and as it Is. By Branrz Mayen. New York: J. Winches- 
ter, New World Press. 

This is a very interesting work, on a very interesting subject, and ** got up” in a very 
beautiful style. It is illustrated by one hundred and sixty engravings, of which thirty 
are printed on pages separate from the text. We have never seen any wood-cuts, exe- 
cuted in this country, which can compare with those before us in distinctness of outlinc, 
minuteness of detail, or general elegance. They are mostly from the author’s own designs, 
taken during his residence in Mexico, and the public may rely upon their accuracy. In a 
literary point of view, Mr. Mayer’s book deserves to rank among the best works of ou: 
country. The style is simple, and classically elegant; the descriptions are vivid and na- 
tural; the reflections are philosophical, without being tedious ; and the incidents are admi- 
rably selected. Following, as it does, Mr. Prescott’s admirable history of the Conquest 
of Mexico, its appearance is particularly opportune; and we are confident that a very 
large circle of readers will be gratified by the perusal of its brilliant pages. The letters 
of Mr. Mayer, at the close of the volume, on the territory, population, commerce, manu- 
factures, mines, army, navy, revenues, church, education, &c., are replete with importan' 
statistics. ‘The article in a former part of this Magazine, on the commerce and resources 
of Mexico, is selected and compiled entirely from this portion of the work. 
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3.—The neid of Virgil, with > Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical 
Claris, and a Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Index. By Cuartes An- 
ruon, LL. D., Jay Professor of Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


The present volume, the last published of Dr. Anthon’s unrivalled series of classical 
works, contains merely the Aneid of Virgil, the Eclogues and Georgics having been 
reserved for a separate work. This arrangement is judicious, as the Georgics are seldom 
read in our preparatory schools, but form part of a college course. The text of this edi- 
tion is based upon that of Hayne ; but Dr. A. has, in numerous instances, made changes 
in punctuation, and introduced new readings from the latest and best authorities. The 
student will be materially assisted by the copious notes appended to this edition by the 
learned editor. The metrical claris is based on that of Dr. Carey, with such improve- 
ments as the present condition of that branch of knowledge seemed to demand; while 
the general index contains all that is requisite for the young student, in the perusal of the 
poem. The volume, which is handsomely printed, embraces also a comprehensive life 
of Virgil. The editions of Anthon’s classics, admitted on all hands to be the besi ex- 
tant, must necessarily supersede all others. 
4.—Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James F. W. Jounston, M. 

A., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

We noticed, in former numbers of this Magazine, the several parts of the present series 
of lectures, now completed, and done up in two handsome duodecimo volumes. The 
complete work we consider a valuable contribution to the agricultural literature of the 
times, which has received, during the past year or two, valuable accessions from several of 
the most scientific and practical minds of Germany, England, &c. Delivered before, and 
designed for, practical agriculturists, many of whom possess but slight, if any knowledge 
of scientific chemistry or geology, they commence with the discussion of these elementary 
principles, which are necessary to a proper understanding of each branch of the subject. 
For the sake of clearness, the author has divided the subject into four parts, the study of 
each preceding part preparing the way for a complete understanding of those which follow. 
Thus, the first part is devoted to the organic elements and parts of plants, the nature and 
sources of these elements, and an explanation of the mode in which they become con- 
verted into the substance of plants; the second to the inorganic elements of plants, com- 
prehending the study of the soils from which these elements are derived, with the general 
relations of geology to agriculture; the third to the nature of manures, by which soils are 
made more productive, and the amount of vegetable produce increased ; and the fourth to 
the results of vegetation to the kind and value of the food produced under different cir- 
cumstances, and its relation to the growth of cattle, and to the amount and quality of 
dairy produce. An appendix in the second volume, of one hundred and forty pages, con- 
tains much valuable matter illustrative of the text. 
5.—Observations on Obstetric Auscultations, with an Analysis of the Evidences of 

Pregnancy, and an end Ayes the Proofs of the Life and Death of the Fetus in 

Uterio. By E. Kennepy, M. D., Licentiate of the King and Queen’s College of Phy- 

sicians in Ireland, Lecturer on Midwifery, &c., &c., &c. With an Appendix, con- 


taining Legal Notes, by Joun Smrru, Esq., Barrister at Law. With Notes and Addi- 
tional [ilustrations, by Isaac E. Taytor, M. D. 12mo., pp. 312. 


This volume is designed to supply the profession in this country a desideratum they 
have long wanted—a work on Obstetric Auscultation—especially as only short notices 
have been given on this subject in the late English publications. We presume the pres- 
ent work will tend to a wider diffusion, and more correct opinions, than have hitherto pre- 
vailed in the profession ; and that society will reap advantages from the labors of all 
concerned in its publication. It is beautifully printed, as are all the publications of the 
Langleys, and illustrated with numerous engravings. 
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6.—Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the adjoining Countries, from the lat. 
ter part of the Reign of Edward I1., to the Coronation of Henry IV. By Sir Jony 

F RorssaRT. Translated from the French, with Variations and Additions from many cel. 

ebrated Manuscripts. By Tuomas Jones, Esq. New York: J. Winchester. 

We took occasion to notice this work, as it appeared in numbers from the “ New World 
Press.” It is now complete, and forms a splendid super-royal octavo volume, of more 
than six hundred closely printed, double-columned pages, illustrated with several hundred 
engravings. It is replete with historical interest, and forms altogether one of the noblest 
contributions to the historical literature of the world ever produced. It has afforded ma- 
terial for the historian, novelist, and poet, in all time, since its first appearance ; and js 
considered by the scholar a most valuable and authentic record of the men and events in 
Europe, from the reign of Edward IL. to Henry IV. It embraces a life of the author, an 
essay on his works, and a criticism on his history; together with a masterly essay on the 
character and society of the middle ages, by the Rev. John Lord, D. D. It is an indispen- 
sable work for every complete or well-selected library, public or private ; and the present, 
the only edition ever published in this country, supplies the student with the long wished- 
for desideratum, at a price within his reach. 
7.—The New York Glee-Book. By Grorce Loner, Principal of the New York Insti- 

tute, &c., &c. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

This volume contains more than one hundred glees, quartetts, trios, songs, rounds, and 
catches, composed and selected by the editor, with a true musical taste where he has 
given us his own compositions, and with a feeling discrimination when he has drawn upon 
the treasures of other living and departed masters. This work will prove very acceptable 
to many social circles, who delight in devoting our long winter evenings to the cultivation 
of a talent which elevates and refines all who labor for its attainment. The young men, 
who now but too often gather to trifle away precious time in frivolous, or, at best, unim- 
proving conversation, have here a work presented to them, the study of which will do much 
towards awakening the best feelings of their hearts, and the highest capacities of their 
minds. Social music will harmonize the discordant elements in their meeting, and render 
what is useless now, profitable indeed. The typographical execution of the work merits 
the highest praise. The art of printing, which, till within a short time, has only ministered 
to the growth of man by words, an intellectual medium, has now, in music, found 
power to address his affections; and, in this two-fold, harmonious sphere of usefulness, 
promises again to be the highest benefactor of our race. 
8.—Flora’s Interpreter ; or, the American Book of Flowers and Sentiments. By Saran 


Joserna Hatz, editor of the “ Lady’s Book,” and author of ** Northwood,” “ Sketches 
of American Character,” “* School Song-Book,” etc., etc. Boston: T. H. Webb & Co. 


No higher encomium can, perhaps, be pronounced on this beautiful volume, than the 
simple fact announced on the title, viz: “the fourteenth edition.” The first edition ap- 
peared in 1833. It was the first work of the kind published in this country, and has 
since, like almost every useful or elegant design, called forth numerous imitations. In. 
deed, it has been the basis of three or four similar works. Some of the imitations owe 
their chief excellence to the Jiberal drafts drawn upon the Flora of Mrs. Hale, who was 
the pioneer in this department of literature. The present edition is much improved, and 
rendered altogether the best publication of the kind in the country. 
9—The Wrongs of Women. By Cuarvorre Exizasern. Part II[—The Little Pin- 

Headers. New York: M.W.Dodd. 1843. 

The wrongs inflicted through the manufacturing system of England, and the sufferings 
incident to it, so far as regards the children employed in these establishments, are forcibly 
illustrated in this faithful narrative, which cannot fail of awakening the sympathy of every 
feeling heart. Since the above was written, we have received a neat edition of the same 


work, published by John 8. Taylor. 
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10.—Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George III. To 
which are added, Remarks on the French Revolution. By Henry Lorp Brovenam. 
Third series. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1844. 


The present volume forms the third and concluding one of the series. It embraces 
sketches of Robespierre, Danton, Desmoulins, Sieyes, Fouche, John, fourth Duke of 
Bedford, Earl Camden, John Wilkes, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice Bushe, 
Thomas Jefferson, Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Holland, and John Allen. The remarks 
of the noble author on American democracy, in connection with his sketch of Jef- 
ferson, are conceived in a liberal spirit ; and his criticism on the recently published let- 
ters of Lord Sydenham, the vilifier of our country and its institutions, are searching and 
just. The first part relates to the French revolution, and to the men who bore the fore- 
most pert in its most trying and interesting crisis. 
11._—Map of the United States. Engraved on steel. By Suzrman & Sarru. New 

York. 1843. 

The beautiful appearance of this splendid map tempted us to purchase a copy of the 
enterprising publishers ; and, after a careful examination, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
it not only the largest and most complete map of the United States and the adjoining 
territory, but altogether, so far as our knowledge extends, the most elegant and accurate 
that has ever been published in this country. The map is six feet by seven, projected 
on a scale of twenty-four miles to the inch. The engraving, coloring, and indeed the 
entire finish of it, is admirable ; which, with its extraordinary correctness, and minute- 
ness of detail, render it at once a useful, ornamental, and almost indispensable fixture, 
for every hall, merchant’s counting-room, or public office. The map is sold at $10, the 
price heretofore charged for inferior maps not more than half or two-thirds as large. 
12.—An Address on the Prevention of Pauperism. By Water Cuanninc. 12mo., 

pp. 84. Boston: Office of the Christian World. 

Mr. Channing is a brother of the late Dr. Channing, and partakes largely of the philan- 
thropic spirit of that good and true man. The pamphlet before us was read before the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, in 1842. It has been considerably expanded in 
its dimensions, and now laid before the public in the present form. The causes of pauper- 
ism are probed with a clever hand, and the means of prevention suggested, by one who 
sympathizes with the woes and wants of the poor and the depressed. We commend it 
to the attention of all who feel for down-trodden humanity. In the existing state of so- 
ciety, the views of the author may not prove effectual in the prevention of the evil he is 
considering ; but his suggestions are worthy of all consideration, and may tend to alle- 
viate evils they cannot, for the present, entirely cure or prevent. 


13.—Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By Wiui1am Motuerwett. Boston: W. D. Ticknor 
The present is the third edition of these charming poems published in America during 
the last eighteen months. Every poem in the volume is a gem of the first water. Of 
“ Jeannie Morrison,” “* Wearie’s Will,” and ‘‘ My Heid is like to rend, Willie,” to adopt 
the language of the “ Laird of Logan,” it were idle now to speak. They are amongst the 
most pathetic of the Scotch muse; full of a soft voluptuousness of feeling, and steeped 
in arich tissue of warm poetical feeling, like a transparent veil over a weeping beauty. 
In a light airiness, and graceful flexibility of language, and in a pointed but not harsh 
brevity of diction, in unison with a certain gaiety, and feminine elegance of thought, 
“ Love’s Diet,” * Could Love Impart,” &c., appear to us perfect of their kind. 
14—The Life of the Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. Mary, Woolworth, London. 


Written by himself to A. D. 1763, and continued to his Death, in 1807. By Rev. 
Ricnarp Cecm, &c. New York: Robert Carter. 1843. 


This is, we believe, the most full and complete memoir of an eminently pious man, and 
devoted minister of the Gospel, republished in this country. 
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15.— Woman in America; being an examination into the Moral and Intellectual con- 
dition of American Female Society. By Mrs. A. I. Graves. 18mo., pp. 262. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


In our age and country, the influence of woman is fully felt and appreciated. Where 
that influence is so beneficial and extensive as with us, it seemed proper to consider 
their actual position, and the facts which may tend to their improvement. The subject 
has been most properly treated by one of her own sex in the present volume. The au. 
thoress has considered the subject with us under several aspects—the domestic woman, 
the fashionable woman, the religious woman, the intellectual woman; and she closes 
her appreciating treatise with reflections upon women who are morally great, and an in. 
stance of moral greatness. The circumstances which bear upon the character of woman 
in these various conditions are accurately and benevolently pourtrayed, and salutary ad. 
vice is given, tending to the improvement of the female sex. 


16.—The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By Forses Winstow, Esq., Member of 
— ~— College of Surgeons, London. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
43. 


It appears to be the object of the author of this work to convey to the reader a correct 
idea of the present state of the law in relation to the plea of insanity in criminal cases. 
In order to effect this object, he has referred to all the established legal and medical au- 
thorities in which this topic is made the subject of consideration, as well as to the decisions, 
charges, and judgments of the most illustrious ornaments of the bench, in cases where 
insanity has been urged as an exculpatory plea. The author has compressed within a 
small compass the most important facts, which he supposes may be of assistance in ena- 
bling those who have to adjudicate in cases of this description to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the presence of insanity, in any case in which it may be said to exist. The 
subject is one of great importance, and has been ably grappled with in this little treatise. 
It should be read and studied by every criminal jurist in the country. 
17.—Matins and Vespers; with Hymns, and Occasional Devotional Pieces. By Joux 

Bowrine. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 

These poems richly deserve the external taste and neatness adopted by the American 
publisher, in the present edition; but, like the apples of gold set in pictures of silver, their 
inward worth transcends their outward form. Flowing from the inspiration of that good- 
ness reflected in every soul that cometh into the world, the cultivated mind of the author 
has clothed them in a drapery of words in harmony with the highest conception of a chas- 
tened and refined taste. 
18.—Family Worship; containing Reflections and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By 

Orts Skinner. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1843. 

This little manual appears to us admirably adapted to answer the object for which it 
was prepared. The prayers are brief, and expressed in language at once simple and beau- 
tiful. Devotion is here divested of sectarianism, and rendered subservient to the wants of 
the good, without regard to any denominational bias or feeling. The reflections appended 
to each prayer are concise and pertinent. On the whole, we consider it one of the best 
manuals in use among “ all who profess and call themselves Christians.” 


19.—Poems, by Mrs. Julia H. Scott. Together with a brief Memoir. By Miss S. C. 
Evcarton. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1843. 


Although this collection of the poetical writings of the departed poetess are not entirely 
faultless, yet they possess more than an ordinary share of merit. The versification is gen- 
erally easy, natural, and correct, and the sentiments uniformly pure and elevated. The 
moral or religious sentiment predominates in them all ; and no one can, we think, rise from 
their perusal, without experiencing emotions and feelings more in harmony with that inspi- 
ration of goodness from which they have so freely flowed. 
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20.—The Social History of Great Britain during the Reigns of the Stuarts, beginning 
with the seventeenth century, being the period of settling the United States. By 
Wuuiam Goopman. New York: William H. Colyer. 1843. 


The design of this work is to exhibit to the American reader, in a concise form, the 
manners, customs, and social condition of the people by whom this country was, for the 
most part, colonized. The author is evidently something of a “ bookworm,” if we may 
judge from the great number of quotations and references. It is written in a sententious 
style, and contains a good deal of curious and interesting matter touching the social con- 
dition of England during the period alluded to in the title-page. We have transferred the 
chapter on “ Merchants and Shopkeepers” to the present number of this Magazine, as the 
most appropriate for our pages, and at the same time as furnishing a fair specimen of the 
author’s peculiar method of treating his subject. The work, on the whole, is little more 
than a compilation of the “‘ Curiosities of History,” interspersed with reflections that are 
naturally suggested to the mind of the compiler in the progress of his extensive and labo- 
rious research. 
21—Buds, Blossoms, and Fruits of the Church. By a Candidate for Orders in the 

Church. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1843. 

Designed, as this little volume is, to exhibit the effects resulting from an education on 
church principles, the author has selected some of the most important ordinances of the 
church, and epochs of the Christian life, which he has illustrated by a simple narrative, 
or connected series of interesting tales. He follows the young churchman from his “ birth 
in the church” to his “ burial in the church.” It is a very pretty book, handsomely 
printed, neatly bound, and illustrated with a beautiful frontispiece, representing the 
“ rites” of marriage, baptism, confirmation, and the communion, as performed in the 
church. 
22.—The Young Communicant ; an Aid to the Right Understanding and Spiritual Im- 

provement of the Lord’s Supper. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1844, 

The object of this little book is to furnish a full definition and illustration of the various 
names applied to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, with its nature, design, &c. It is, 
without exception, the finest specimen of typographical elegance that has recently fallen 
under our observation. 
23.—Memoir of the Life, Labors, and Extensive Usefulness of the Rev. Charles Evana, 


a Distinguished Member of the Baptist Denomination in Wales. Extracted from 
the Welsh Memoir. By Davin Pumutirs. New York: M.W.Dedd. 1843. 


Christmas Evans, the subject of this memoir, is known among theologians as “a preach. 
er of sublime genius, and of lofty powers of imagination.” Robert Hall had him in high 
admiration, and it is said that he was equally eminent for piety and ministerial useful- 
ness. ‘To the Baptists of the United States, it has the recommendation of bringing to their 
view the character and habits of the numerous and flourishing churches of their denomina- 
tion in the principality of Wales. 
24.—The History of Valehead. By Rey. Rosert Wu.son Evans, M. A. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1844. 

This is the first American, from the twelfth London edition; and is equal, in its ex. 
ternal appearance, to the English copy. The work is designed to exhibit a faithful 
portraiture of a Christian family ; its members, at home and abroad, and in all the reli. 
gious and social relations of life. ‘The author is a clergyman of the Episcopal church; 
and it is, of course, adapted more particularly to the rites and usages of the members of 
that communion ; but its contents are generally of a practical character, and will doubt. 
less be read with pleasure and profit by the good of most Christian sects, 


25.—Judah’s Lion. By Cusncorre Exasers. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844, 


A religious tale, that will be popular with the numerous admirers of one of the most 
prolific and successful female writers of our time. 
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26.—The Vegetable Kingdom; or, Hand-Book of Plants and Fruits. By L. D. Cua. 
pin. New York: Jerome Lott. 
The design of this work is to exhibit the nature and useful qualities of fruits and ye. 


getables, so that any one may become familiar with them, or apply them to use in all the 
varied purposes of life. The work is divided into two parts; but, so varied are its con. 
tents, and so minute the information it embraces concerning the uses of the vegetable 
products in the common purposes of life—the arts and sciences—in commerce and map. 
ufactures—in agriculture—the fine arts—the various purposes of clothing—in medicine 
—for fuel and food, that we find it entirely out of the question to do justice to it in the 
brief space allotted to notices in this Magazine. 

27.—The Poetry of Love. Edited by Rurvs W.Griswoip. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 

Lincoln. 1844, 

This handsome little volume contains about one hundred and fifty pieces, selected 
from many of the most eminent poets of England and our own country, of “ whose pro. 
ductions the most beautiful are generally those which celebrate the passion which made 
the poets ;” for all true poets are lovers. ‘Those who would become acquainted with the 
inward inspiration, and external garb of the sentiment, under all circumstances and in 
all moods, will avail themselves of Mr. Griswold’s labors. 
28.—Life of James Arminius, D. D. By Nartuan Banas, D. D. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

Dr. Bangs has here brought together, in a volume of two hundred and eighty-eight 
pages, a comprehensive account of the life and opinions of the celebrated founder of 
Arminianism. It appears to have been compiled from the voluminous work of Nichols, 
in two octavo volumes, of more than seven hundred pages each. 
29.—The Flower Garden ; or, Chapters on Flowers. A Sequel to Floral Biography. 

By Caarvorre Exizasetu. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. 

A neat and cheap edition of a work by a very popular author. Lessons of a moral 
and religious bearing are here happily inculcated, by the flowers of the field and the 






















garden. 
30.—Protestant Memorial. By Taomas Hertwert Horne, author of the “ Introduction 
to the Bible.” New York: John S. Taylor & Co. 

This little volume, from the ninth London edition, comprises a concise historical sketch 
of the Reformation, a “ demonstration” of the religion of the Protestants, an argument 
for the Protestant church, and an attempt to show that Romanism is contradictory to the 
Bible. 
3!.—Spanish Without a Master; in Four Easy Lessons. By A.H. Monrerru. New 

York: Wilson & Co., Brother Jonathan Press. 

This is an able introduction to the study of this noble language. The plan the author 
pursues, is to take a short story, and, by extensive praxis on the words it contains, and 
some others, show the various applications that can be made of them. 
32.—The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, gc. By Prize Dopprives, D. D. 

New York: Robert Carter. 1843. 

This is a very neat edition of this very popular religious treatise; but a notice of its 
character, in this Magazine, would be as much out of place as a critical review of the 
Bible. 

33.— The Boston Almanac, for 1844. By S.N.Dicxinsoy. Boston: Thomas Groom & Co. 

This excellent little annual is out; and, as usual, contains a vast amount of matter 
usefui to the merchant, and, in fact, all classes of the community. We consider it the 
mode! almanac, in every respect. Mr. Dickinson, the editor and printer, stamds at the 
head of his profession in this country ; and, in the way of printing, can do things a little 
better than any one in his line. 
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